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On  Loving  God  With  Our  Minds 

The  campus  of  a  church-related  college  brings  to 
focus  truths  that  may  be  forgotten  or  overlooked 
elsewhere.  Outstanding  among  these  truths   is  the 
one  given  by  Jesus  Christ  to  His  followers: 

"Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  .  .  . 
.  .  .  with  all  thy  mind!" 

It  is  both  refreshing  and  rewarding  to  observe 
how  this  truth  becomes  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  col- 
lege family.  Increasingly,  because  the  amount  of  in- 
formation available  is  staggering  in  size  and  scope, 
all  students  are  developing  a  sharper  capacity  to 
analyze  carefully.  One  is  literally  forced  to  become 
acquainted  with  many  facts  but  must  engage  in  the 
process  of  analysis  in  order  to  determine  what  should 
be  learned  and  what  may  well  be  forgotten. 

The  second  facet  of  loving  God  with  our  minds  lies 
in  the  process  of  synthesis.  One  must  find  patterns, 
principles  and  purposes  which  are  representative  of 
the  truth  in  the  learning  process.  They  must  be  iso- 
lated and  committed  to  memory  so  that  they  become 
part  of  the  thought  processes. 

Finally,  the  evaluation  of  truth  discovered  must 
be  placed  in  proper  perspective.  Obviously,  this  takes 
a  lifetime  and  only  begins  during  college  days.  How- 
ever, it  is  initiated  here. 

We  earnestly  desire  the  ability  to  love  God  with 
our  minds  in  order  that  "we  may  think  the  thoughts 
of  God  after  Him,"  in  a  world  that  desperately  needs 
leaders  who  can  do  this. 


On  The  Cover 

Spring's  jirst  robin  gets  this  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
new  East  Plaza.  In  semi-circle  from  the  left:  Clinton  Hall 
women's  dormitory,  Richardson  Science  Hall,  Greenville 
Dining  Hall.  Neville  Hall  and  football  field  in  background. 
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Governor  Robert  McNair  climaxes  ceremonious  weekend 

dedicating  PC's  new  dining  hall  and  women's  dormitory. 


DOUBLE 
BARRELLED 


jyjany  of  South  Carolina's  business  and  political  lead- 
ers joined  the  historic  December  weekend  that 
saw  Presbyterian  College  dedicate  two  new  build- 
ings representing  $1  million  dollars  in  brick  and 
mortar. 

Almost  2,000  persons  attended  the  double-bar- 
relled occasion.  The  ceremonious  weekend  began  on 
Friday,  December  3,  with  ace  builder  Buck  Mickel's 
"Industry  and  Education  in  the  South"  talk  dedi- 
cating Greenville  Dining  Hall. 

Then,  Governor  Robert  E.  McNair  followed  on 
Sunday  afternoon  to  focus  attention  on  the  Clinton 
Hall  ceremony.  Besides  dedicating  this  new  women's 
dormitory,  the  program  also  bestowed  an  honorary 
doctor  of  humanities  degree  upon  Dr.  B.  0.  Whitten, 
retired  superintendent  of  Whitten  Village. 

Together,  these  various  elements  formed  a  color- 
fid  combination  to  spotlight  the  brightest  phase  yet 
achieved  in  PC 's  long-range  development  program. 

More  significant,  perhaps,  they  paid  tribute  to 
the  generous  spirit  that  moved  two  special  comuni- 
ties  in  behalf  of  Christian  higher  education  here. 
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Governor  McNair's  Address: 


« 


Clinton   Hall   stands   as   a   monument   to 


There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  I  am 
honored  to  speak  to  the  family  and  friends  of 
Presbyterian  College  on  this  occasion  —  in  ad- 
dition to  my  proud  personal  connection  which 
coincided  with  the  beginning  of  this  semester. 
[His  son,  Bob,  enrolled.] 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the 
dedication  of  the  handsome  new  dormitory 
facility  on  your  campus  is  an  event  which  is 
worthy  of  special  recognition  by  communities 
and  their  citizens  throughout  our  state.  In  a 
very  real  sense,  Clinton  Hall  stands  as  a  monu- 
ment to  the  renewed  educational  commitment 
that  can  be  observed  through  our  region. 

The  people  of  the  Clinton  area  have  given 
meaningful  evidence  of  this  commitment  by 
subscribing  the  full  cost  of  this  facility,  thereby 
helping  to  embark  the  college  on  a  significant 
new  phase  of  its  academic  purpose. 

By  entering  into  a  program  of  full  co- 
education, Presbyterian  is  offering  added  op- 
portunities for  the  fulfillment  of  the  educational 
aspirations  of  the  young  women  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  neighboring  areas.  Besides  the  obvious 
physical  enhancement  enjoyed  by  the  P-C 
Campus  as  a  result  of  the  developing  co-educa- 
tional program,  I  am  certain  that  its  benefits 
will  be  reflected  in  a  total  enhancment  of  the 
College's  future  achievements. 

South  Carolina  is  proud  —  and  for  good 
reason  —  of  the  accomplishments  of  this  in- 
stitution in  its  85-year  history.  Thanks  to  the 
effective  and  dedicated  leadership  provided  by 
the  Reverend  Jacobs  and  his  successors,  many 
hundreds  of  young  people  have  gone  out  into 
our  communities  as  capable  leaders  and  good 
citizens  —  intellectually  and  spiritually 
strengthened  by  their  experiences  here. 

The  ambitious  and  far-reachig  develop- 
ment program  undertaken  by  the  College  ten 
years  ago  gave  striking  new  evidence  of  its 
desire  and  determination  to  biuld  on  and  add 
to  its  traditions. 

The  face  of  the  college  has  already  changed 
dramatically  in  the  first  decade  of  the  25-year 
development  program.  No  wonder  that  the  col- 
lege is  looking  forward  with  anticipation  and 
excitement  to  the  fulfillment  of  this  program 
in  its  centennial  year  of  1980. 

The  link  between  this  institution  and  its 
community  is  doubly-manifested  by  the  fea- 
tured events  on  today's  program.  The  honorary 
degree  you  are  awarding  to  Doctor  B.  O.  Whit- 
ten  eloquently  expresses  the  principles  to  which 
your  College  is  dedicated  in  its  contribution  to 
the  advancement  of  learning. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  achievements  of  the 


private,  liberal  arts  colleges  in  America  can  be 
found  in  their  contributions  to  the  field  of  the 
humanities.  Certainly,  South  Carolina  can  offer 
no  more  worthy  recipient  of  your  honorary  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Humanities  than  this  noble 
and  dedicated  gentleman. 

The  more  than  45  years  he  has  spent  in 
improving  the  facilities  for  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  the  mentally-afflicted  in  our  state  — 
and  the  continued  work  in  that  behalf  by  the 
institution  which  bears  his  name  —  will  long 
be  recognized  as  notable  examples  of  man's 
concern  for  his  fellow  man. 

The  Whitten  Village  of  today  —  raised 
through  much  hardship  to  its  present  standard 
of  service  by  Dr.  Whitten's  perserverance  and 
devotion  —  is  a  far  cry  from  the  institution  that 
was  termed  a  place  of  weeds,  briars,  desolation 
and  damnation  of  its  early  years. 

The  General  Assembly  of  South  Carolina 
recognized  his  great  contribution  by  the 
passage  of  a  resolution  in  1963,  citing  him  as  a 
humanitarian  and  a  good  Samaritan  who  has 
a  great  reverence  for  life.  By  this  added  recog- 
nition today,  you  are  expressing  the  love  and 
admiration  which  all  South  Carolinians  hold 
for  this  man  and  his  fruitful  life. 

It  seems  to  mee  that  these  values  are  basic 
to  the  role  of  the  private  college  and  its  per- 
petuation in  our  society.  We  are  blessed  in  this 
■country  with  a  constitutionally-grounded 
system  which  allows  for  a  freedom  of  intellec- 
tual pursuit  in  both  state-supported  and  private 
institutions.  But  the  private  college  remains  as 
a  vital  and  unique  academic  entity  of  our  free 
enterprise  system.  It  is  a  notable  expression  of 
choice  and  alternative  that  sets  us  apart  from 
nations  in  which  education  is  controlled  and 
regimented  by  the  state. 

Although  the  academic  world  is  presently 
involved  in  debate  over  whether  the  college 
should  concern  itself  exclusively  with  the  stu- 
dent's intellect  —  or  consider  also  his  physical 
and  spiritual  development  —  I  believe  our  peo- 
ple basically  hold  to  the  concept  of  a  college's 
responsibility  to  aid  in  guiding  the  whole  life 
of  the  student. 

There  is  no  question  that  people  today  are 
concerned  more  and  more  with  the  here  and 
now  —  using  the  possession  of  material  goods 
as  a  chief  criterion  in  judging  the  worth  of  a 
person.  Even  for  the  church-related  institution, 
the  problem  of  countering  the  "what's-in-it-for- 
me"  attitude  is  one  for  which  there  are  no  ob- 
vious or  easy  solutions. 

Knowing  as  we  do  the  pressures  of  society 
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President    Weersing    and    Trustee    Chairman    Robert    M. 
Vance   bestow   honorary   degree   hood   upon   Dr.   Whilten. 


in  this  century  for  self-achievement,  measured 
in  terms  of  material  worth — how  can  we  ad- 
equately explain  the  values  that  have  motivated 
a  Dr.  Whitten  or  a  Dr.  Dooley?  How  can  we 
continue  to  foster  educational  programs  that 
will  permit  us  to  produce  more  men  and  women 
with  their  noble  sense  of  purpose  and  commit- 
ment? 

Again,  the  answers  are  not  readily  ap- 
parent. But  we  can  venture  to  suggest  that  the 
private  colleges  of  this  great  land  will  continue 
to  produce  their  share  and  more  of  capable, 
dedicated  citizens,  uniquely  endowed  with  the 
kind  of  perceptiveness  and  compassionate  na- 
ture to  which  many  aspire,  but  few  achieve. 

In  the  course  of  its  continuing  develop- 
ment, this  institution  and  many  others  like  it 
throughout  the  nation  will  be  seeking  reason- 
able solutions  to  some  basic  questions: 

— How  to  provide  the  specialized  and  gen- 
eral educational  needs  for  a  mobile  and  con- 
stantly changing  population? 

— How  to  expand  in  order  to  accommodate 
ever-increasing  numbers  of  students  without 
losing  the  valid  attributes  of  earlier  forms  of 
education? 

— How  to  provide  a  common  cultural 
heritage  for  students  coming  from  varied  cul- 
tural backgrounds? 

Again,  the  point  is  that  no  ultimate  answers 
have  been  found  for  the  precise  direction  that 
must  be  taken  by  the  private,  liberal  arts  col- 
lege. But  the  responsibility  and  challenge  re- 
mains —  to  maintain  standards  of  quality  and 
basic  values  in  an  attitude  of  flexibility  in  order 
to  effectively  serve  the  students  and  the  society 
in  which  they  must  function. 

The  ability  of  our  nation  to  adhere  to  its 
basic  values  will  be  determined  primarily  by 
the  strength  of  our  educational  system  at  all 
levels.  Our  institutions  of  higher  education  will 
have  a  principal  role  in  finding  proper  defini- 
tion for  these  values  in  a  constantly  changing 
social  and  economic  structure.  And  our  private 
colleges  could  well  be  a  major  factor  in  provid- 
ing the  balance  and  individuality  which  might 
enable  all  of  society  to  return  to  these  values. 

An  expression  of  these  values  was  enunci- 
ated meaningfully  by  one  of  the  former  presi- 
dents of  this  institution,  the  late  William  P. 
Jacobs,  II,  when  he  said:  "It  is  one  thing  to 
know  the  truth.  It  is  quite  another  to  make  use 
of  the  knowledge  of  that  truth  for  altruistic 
purposes.  The  Christian  scholar  uses  knowledge 
as  a  means  to  a  noble  end." 
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One  of  the  nation's  leading  builders  speaks 
to  student  convocation  dedicating  Greenville  Hall 


I  am  proud  to  be  with  you  to- 
day as  you  dedicate  Greenville 
Hall.  This  magnificent  building 
is  a  noble  symbol  of  the  love  and 
confidence  of  your  alumni  —  not 
only  in  Presbyterian  College,  but 
in  each  of  you  who  will  soon  be 
alumni.  This  is  a  symbolic  invest- 
ment in  the  future. 

Let  me  review  for  a  moment 
the  past  20  years  since  World  War 
II.  In  the  year  1945,  our  economy 
in  South  Carolina  was  strictly 
textiles  and  agriculture.  From  this 
base  industry — with  our  right-to- 


great  men  who  had  the  courage 
of  their  convictions.  Men  like 
Governor  Byrnes,  Bob  Stevens, 
Bob  Small,  Si  Bailey,  Roger  Mil- 
liken,  Charlie  Daniel  ■ —  and  now 
to  men  such  as  Bob  Vance  and 
Jim  Self. 

The  trend  today  in  textiles, 
synthetics,  pulp  and  paper,  metals 
and  chemicals  is  toward  large, 
automated  plants  with  a  mini- 
mum of  machine  tenders.  This  is 
possible  through  the  continuing 
development  of  the  finest  tech- 
nology in  the  world.  Engineers 
\ 
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work  laws,  our  fair  taxation,  our 
good  government  and,  most  of  all, 
our  people,  all  acting  as  catalysts 
— we  have  together  structured  a 
new  South. 

For  these  past  20  years,  our 
textile  industry  has  prospered.  It 
has  risen  to  new  prominence  in 
world  trade.  New  synthetic  plants 
have  been  constructed  to  serve 
this  base  industry;  new  corru- 
gated plants  and  paper  mills,  to 
wrap  and  ship  cloth.  Chemical 
plants  have  risen  to  supply  am- 
monium urea,  caprolactum,  tetra- 
thalic  acids,  DMT  and  phosphoric 
acid;  new  metal  plants,  to  ac- 
company and  supplement  our 
economy.  This  prosperity,  in  turn, 
has  created  a  whole  new  market 
area,  where  new  plants  rise  daily 
to  serve  a  growing  economy. 

Out  of  the  chaos  of  the  early 
'30's  —  when  President  Roosevelt 
publicly  proclaimed  that  the 
South  was  the  nation's  number 
one  economic  problem  —  the 
Phoenix  has  risen  to  become  the 
nation's  pride.  We  owe  this  to  our 
basic  textile  industry  whose  man- 
agement  led  us   forward   and   to 
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and  laboratory  technicians,  work- 
ing behind  a  team  of  scientists, 
have  come  up  with  truly  amazing 
results.  Through  their  combined 
knowledge  and  experience,  they 
have  stepped  up  production  with 
faster  and  more  automated  ma- 
chinery. This  team  work  has 
brought  about  increased  produc- 
tion and  better  materials  with 
fewer  personnel. 

We  are  also  in  a  new  age  of 
construction  —  the  trend  being 
toward  sophisticated  design  and 
a  more  general  use  of  air  conditi- 
tioning  in  manufacturing  areas. 
In  the  textile  industry,  this  makes 
possible  the  production  of  any- 
thing from  full  synthetics  to  full 
cotton  in  the  same  plant.  Instru- 
mentation, measuring  everything 
from  the  efficiency  of  one  ma- 
chine to  total  production,  is  now 
a  management  must. 

Mechanical  and  electronic  sys- 
tems are  so  complex  and  extensive 
that  the  bare  building  now  repre- 
sents only  a  third  of  the  budget 
of  textile  plants.  Let's  underline 
1his  statement,  because  a  few 
years  ago,  the  building  alone  rep- 


resented two-thirds  of  the  total 
plant  budget.  The  wide  variance 
is  created  by  more  extensive  use 
of  air  conditioning,  underfloor  re- 
turn air  tunnels,  sophisticated 
cleaning  methods  and  instrumen- 
tation. 

Since  nothing  is  stereotype  or 
static  about  any  industry  —  be  it 
textiles,  paper  or  metals — every- 
one is  thinking  and  planning  in 
terms  of  the  future.  Building  con- 
tractors are  keeping  pace  and,  in 
some  instances,  are  actually  stay- 
ing ahead  of  planning.  Improved 
construction  techniques  and  bet- 
ter materials  enable  us  to  meet 
this  challenge  from  all  types  of 
industry. 

Our  challenge  is  to  provide 
greater  productivity  at  a  lesser 
cost.  To  do  this,  we  must  auto- 
mate, automate,  automate.  And 
with  it,  we  must  educate,  educate, 
educate. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with 
the  word  "automate"  as  it  applies 
to  the  South  —  and  particularly 
to  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia.  We 
are  running  out  of  available  labor, 
and  as  we  want  to  continue  to  ex- 
pand and  to  raise  wages  for  a  bet- 
ter living,  we  can  do  this  only 
through  technology  and  education. 
Do  you  know  that  a  synthetic 
fiber  plant  will  not  hire  anyone 
who  is  not  a  high  school  graduate? 

Why,  we  have  instruments  to 
read  instruments  .  .  .  instruments 
to  give  absolute  control  over  all 
features  of  production.  Speed  and 
quality,  everything  is  geared  to 
bring  the  cost  down. 

Industry  is  racing  to  keep  pace 
with  the  population  explosion, 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
The  object  is  to  find  new  and  bet- 
ter materials  in  research  centers 
and  then  build  new  plants  or 
modify  existing  manufacturing 
facilities  to  produce  these  ma- 
terials. 

Competition  in  all  fields  of 
production  is  keen.  But,  then,  the 
one  central  fact  of  economic  life 
in  the  United  States  is  competi- 
tion. That  this  be  so  is  essential 
to  the  advancement  of  science  and 
to  the  ever-rising  American  stand- 
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ards  of  living.  Successful  com- 
petition, however,  demands  a  con- 
stant effort  to  find  favor  in  the 
eyes  of  the  consumer,  hopefully 
more  favor  than  one's  competitor. 
Thus,  the  great  amount  of  ad- 
vertising by  the  giants  of  in- 
dustry and  the  impact  of  cost  — 
all  part  of  our  American  custom 
of  producing  more  with  better 
quality  at  lower  cost. 

In  this  great  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  South  over  the  past 
15  to  20  years,  our  state  and  region 
have  used  the  improved  economic 
conditions  and  the  subsequent  in- 
creased tax  revenues  to  upgrade 
all  levels  of  education.  There  has 
been  a  mutual  development  of 
industry  and  education  in  South 
Carolina  and  the  entire  South. 
We  have  advanced  mightily  in 
both  fields,  but  we  have  barely 
scratched  the  surface  in  the  field 
of  education.  We  need  more  col- 
leges, more  high  schools,  more 
grammar  schools  —  and  far  more 
technicial  education  centers  to 
teach  and  train  those  tens  of 
thousands  who  drop  out  of  school 
before  they  ever  reach  college. 
We  need  trade  schools  so  that  we 
may  better  prepare  those  who 
prefer  to  work  with  their  hands, 
rendering  much  needed  services 
both  domestically  and  commer- 
cially. 

For  three  decades,  we  exported 
the  South's  greatest  asset  —  its 
young  men  and  women  —  who, 
upon  graduation,  could  not  find  a 
job  in  the  South.  They  had  to  go 
North,  thereby  crippling  the 
South's  opportunities.  In  the  mid 
'40's,  this  tide  began  to  turn.  The 
youth  found  job's  at  home,   and 


Beaming  participants  of  the  occasion 
included  (1.  to  r.):  President  Weer- 
sing,  Robert  Vance  of  Clinton,  Buck 
Mickel,  Dr.  C.  Newman  Faulconer  and 
Malcolm  Niven.  all  of  Greenville.  S.  C. 


By  BUCK  MICKEL 
President,  Daniel  Construction   Company 


those  that  had  previously  left 
were  now  high  up  in  their  chosen 
fields  and  began  to  focus  their 
companies'  attention  on  the  South. 
These  companies  created  jobs. 
Our  people  stayed  in  the  South, 
prospered  and  multiplied  our  op- 
portunities. We  were  lucky. 

To  continue  to  lift  the  standard 
of  living  in  the  South,  we  must 
make  higher  education  available 
to  more  pecple,  thus  increasing 
their  abilities  to  earn  higher  in- 
comes. By  the  same  token,  we 
need  to  take  more  people  off 
menial  jobs,  paying  minimum 
wages,  and  upgrade  them  in  skills 
so  that  new  and  existing  industry 
will  have  sufficient  skilled  man- 
power. This  can  be  done  with 
trade  schools,  TEC  schools  and 
community  junior  colleges  —  all 
of  which  our  state  is  pushing.  Yet, 
to  reach  this  goal,  we  will  need 
thousands  of  additional  teachers 
and  instructors.  And  to  get  those 
that  are  best  equipped,  we  will 
have  to  increase  taxes  and/or 
tuitions  to  adequately  compensate 
them.  We  can't  expect  instructors 
in  our  public  schools  to  stay  in  a 
profession  where  salaries  are  be- 
low that  of  a  semi-skilled  worker. 

Industry  is  making  its  own  con- 
tributions to  colleges  in  an  effort 
to  help  meet  new  and  increasing 
obligations  in  this  space  age,  when 
a  man  goes  into  the  world  un- 
armed if  uneducated.  Many  com- 
panies have  established  scholar- 
ships, some  ear-marked  for  chil- 
dren of  employees.  Nor  is  this 
educational  support  confined  to 
the  larger  universities  and  tech- 
nical   colleges.    Much    goes    to 


church-related  liberal  arts  insti- 
tutions. This  is  good,  because,  as 
you  know,  these  colleges  have 
graduated  a  higher  proportion  of 
men  who  are  referred  to  as  the 
giants  of  industry. 

In  closing,  let's  consider  the  in- 
dividual man.  Who  among  you 
has  the  courage  and  the  vision  to 
clearly  define  the  issues  of  20 
years  hence?  Will  it  be  Democrat 
versus  Republican?  Will  it  be  civil 
rights  .  .  .  social  security?  Or  will 
it  be  that  the  greatest  issues  will 
be  what  is  now  a  meager  knowl- 
edge of  the  human  cell,  of  test 
tube  life,  reproduction?  Will  it  be 
fuel  cells  and  total  energy?  Will 
it  be  plasma  physics?  Can  you 
visualize  that  even  today,  we  are 
beginning  to  control  our  environ- 
ment, maybe  even  change  the 
weather?  Can  you  discuss  this  and 
rationalize  the  "What  if' s"  and  de- 
cide what  to  actually  do  with  this 
tool?  Can  you  honestly  envision 
the  loneliness  of  a  person  growing 
old  and  what  to  do  about  it?  Or 
can  you  answer  the  purpose  of 
industry?  Do  you  really  see  the 
danger  of  a  regulated  price  struc- 
ture and  a  "cradle-to-grave"  social 
program? 

Can  you  or  should  I  say,  will 
you,  DARE  to  look  with  me  upon 
the  future  as  magic?  It  is  magic! 
Regardless  of  your  chosen  field, 
there  is  romance.  It  is  stimulating, 
rewarding,  financially  and  per- 
sonally gratifying.  It  has  class 
.  .  .  charm  .  .  .  and,  yes,  —  sex. 

Gentlemen,  the  world  is  await- 
ing your  arrival  from  campus. 
You  are  needed.  You  will  be  wel- 
comed for  you  are  the  future! 
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fee  increase 

An  increase  in  fees  has  been  an- 
nounced to  become  effective  with 
the  start  of  PC's  1966-67  session 
next  August  22. 

The  hike,  amounting  to  $225 
over  current  figures,  will  bring 
the  total  to  $1,800  for  tuition, 
room,  board  and  general  fees  for 
both  semesters.  For  the  past  two 
years,  this  cost  has  been  $1,575. 
The  new  fee  schedule  is  composed 
of  these  elements: 

Tuition      $970 

General  Fee  ...  110 

Room  Rent  and  Service  240 

Meals     .    480 

Trustee  and  administrative  of- 
ficials, in  announcing  the  increase, 
cited  "the  mounting  costs  of  fac- 
ulty salaries,  and  of  equipment 
and  facilities  which  insure  first- 
rate  instruction  and  a  broad  pro- 
gram of  campus  activity." 

second  semester  totals 

Enrollment  for  the  second  se- 
mester reached  624,  including  521 
men  and  103  women.  It  set  a  new 
mid-year  record,  as  did  the  first- 
semester  total  of  675.  The  second 
semester  decrease  represents  a 
normal  attrition  rate  caused  by 
some  academic  failures  and  some 
who  completed  work  on  their  de- 
grees. 

Among  the  leading  states  repre- 
sented, South  Carolina  has  299; 
Georgia,  153;  Florida,  60;  North 
Carolina,  48;  Alabama,  16;  Vir- 
ginia, 14;  Tennessee,  11. 

Denomination-wise:  Presbyte- 
rian, 392;  Baptist,  93;  Methodist, 
67;  Episcopal,  45. 


Dr.  Edouard  Patte  (1.)  staged  PC's 
third  annual  Fine  Arts  Exhibit  and 
here  discussed  entries  with  partici- 
pants Mrs.  Richard  Wilson  and  Mrs. 
Ron  Thompson.  Students,  faculty 
members  and  children  also  took  part. 


fine  arts  accent 

Second-semester  offerings  of  the 
fine  arts  series  add  to  the  variety 
of  programs  which  makes  this 
year's  lecture  and  concert  series 
the  most  extensive  yet  provided 
the  PC  student  body. 

Ulrico  Schettini,  internationally 
known  muralist,  will  spend  the 
week  of  April  4  on  campus  as  the 
Newton  G.  Hardie  Memorial  Lec- 
turer. He  will  speak  to  the  stu- 
dents, both  formally  and  inform- 
ally, and  will  execute  a  mural  on 
a  theme  suggested  by  the  College. 

On  April  5,  "Two  Go  Dancing" 
in  the  forms  of  Michael  Mauleaule 
and  Colleen  Corkre,  presented  in 
conjunction  with  the  Clinton 
Community  Concert,  And  concert 
pianist  Robert  Hamilton  will  re- 
turn to  Clinton  on  April  11  for  a 
B  e  1  k  Auditorium  appearance 
sponsored  by  the  PC  music  de- 
partment . 

"The  War  in  Viet  Nam"  will  be 
presented  on  April  18  by  the  Hon- 
orable Tran  Van  Dinh,  South  Viet 
Nam  journalist  and  former  am- 
bassador to  the  United  States. 

Among  the  fine  arts  highlights 


of  the  first  semester  were  the  ap- 
pearances of  concert  pianist  Theo- 
dore Ullman,  the  Orchestra  San 
Pietro  of  Naples,  the  Doris  Yarick 
and  Richard  Cross  soprano-basso 
recital  team  and  Dr.  Ritchie 
Calder  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

and  more  music 

In  addition  to  its  sponsorship  of 
the  Robert  Hamilton  concert,  the 
music  department  has  announced 
a  spring  schedule  that  includes 
two  week-end  trips  by  the  mixed 
choir  of  38  voices  and  these  other 
dates: 

March  20  —  General  Recital 
March  31   -   April   8  —  Choir 

spring  tour 
April  28  —  Student  recital 
May  12  —  Choir  spring  concert 
May  15  —  General  recital 

on  education  board 

Development  Director  Powell 
A.  Fraser  is  serving  a  three-year 
term  on  the  Board  of  Christian 
Education  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  US. 

This  body  is  charged  with  the 
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responsibility  for  the  Church's 
program  of  education,  including 
Christian  teaching,  men's  work, 
higher  education,  Christian  action, 
field  service  and  publication. 

article  by  Carter 

Dr.  K.  Nolon  Carter,  chemistry 
department  chairman,  had  an 
article  in  the  January  issue  of 
Journal  of  Chemical  Education 
about  an  original  piece  of  appa- 
ratus he  developed  to  measure  the 
infrared  spectrum  of  gases. 

His  articles,  entitled  "Flexible 
Gas  Cells  for  Infarared  Spectro- 
scopy," describes  the  apparatus 
he  developed  while  doing  re- 
search in  one  of  the  PC  laborator- 
ies. He  sought  a  cell  for  the  anal- 
ysis of  gases  that  would  be  both 
less  expensive  and  more  flexible 
than  the  standard  type.  The  re- 
sult is  illustrated  by  a  picture  ac- 
companying the  article. 

assists  with  book 

William  S.  Cannon,  associate 
professor  of  mathematics,  will  as- 
sist in  the  revision  work  of  the 
Macmillan     Company's     popular 


Carter 
Cannon 


Elements  of  Abstract  by  Dr.  John 
T.  Moore. 

The  second  edition  of  this  book, 
with  added  pertinent  information 
to  make  it  more  up-to-date,  is  to 
come  out  next  summer.  Cannon 
also  aided  Dr.  Moore  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  an  earlier  textbook  for 
freshman  mathematics.  Dr.  Moore 
is  presently  on  a  year's  leave-of- 
absence  from  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Florida  to  teach  at 
the  University  of  Western  On- 
tario in  his  native  Canada. 

Ulrich  retires 

Lt.  Col.  Richard  W.  Ulrich,  pro- 
fessor of  military  science  at  PC 
since  1961,  has  just  retired  from 
the  US  Army  after  20  years  and 
from  his  ROTC  position  here.  He 
and  Mrs.  Ulrich  now  make  their 
home  in  Columbus,  Ga. 

The  Presbyterian  military  de- 
partment has  three  remaining  of- 
ficers heading  the  staff:  Maj. 
Robert  H.  Howe,  Capt.  Calvin  R. 
Claypool  and  Capt.  Lewis  A. 
Johnson,  all  of  whom  served  as 
assistant  professors  of  military 
science  under  Ulrich. 


Howe,  at  PC  for  the  past  two 
years,  is  scheduled  to  go  to  Viet 
Nam  is  June.  Claypool  and  John- 
son joined  the  ROTC  unit  last  fall, 
and  Claypool  recently  received 
the  Army  Commendation  Medal 
for  meritorious  service  as  3-2  of 
the  2nd  Armored  Calvary  Regi- 
ment in  Nurnberg,  Germanv,  from 
June  1,  1964  to  August  16,  1965. 

community  service 

G.  Edward  Campbell,  business 
manager  and  treasurer,  served  as 
president  of  the  1965  Clinton  Com- 
munity Chest  which  recently  was 
cited  as  South  Carolina's  outstand- 
ing united  fund  campaign  of  the 
year. 

A  four-foot  Jefferson  Standard 
Award  trophy  recognized  the 
superlative  effort  which  produced 
$29,811,  a  new  Clinton  record  and 
110  percent  of  the  announced  goal. 

"Who's  Who" 

Four  PC  faculty  and  staff  mem- 
bers are  listed  in  the  ninth  edition 
of  "Who's  Who  in  the  South  and 
Southwest,"  recently  published 
by  the  Marquis  Company.  They 
are: 

Dr.  K.  Nolon  Carter,  professor 
of  chemistry;  Dr.  T.  L  a  y  t  o  n 
Fraser,  professor  of  Bible;  Dr. 
Joseph  M.  Gettys,  academic  dean; 
and  Ben  Hay  Hammet,  director 
of  alumni  and  public  relations. 
President  Marc  C.  Weersing  is  in- 
cluded in  the  national.  "Who's 
Who." 


Registration  for  second  semester 
rlasswork  is  one  of  the  most  familiar 
aspects  of  the  PC  winter  scene.  The 
1966  routine  followed  the  usual  style 
as  shown  here  by  seated  Professors 
Earl      Hal  sail,      Kenneth      Baker. 
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This  new  $7,290  Steinway  concert 
grand  piano  has  been  added  to  the 
fine  arts  department  for  artists 
performing  in  Belk  Auditorium. 
Music  Professor  Charles  T.  Gaines 
gives  it  his  immediate  attention. 


academic  accolades 

Academic  accolades  go  to  Pres- 
byterian students  on  three  fronts: 

1 — Three  seniors  earning  mem- 
bership in  Sigma  Kappa  Alpha, 
senior  academic  honor  society, 
are  James  H.  Johnson  of  Georgi- 
ana,  Ala.,  Amelia  Nichols  of  Clin- 
ton and  Thomas  A.  Whitaker  of 
Florence,  S.  C. 

2 — High  scholarship  has  ele- 
vated 11  to  membership  in  the 
Sophomore  Academic  Honor  So- 
ciety. They  include  nine  men  and 
three  women:  Cecil  Y.  Brown  and 
John  C.  Jones,  both  of  Laurens; 
David  P.  Berry,  Jr.,  of  Union; 
James  E.  Bush  of  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.;  Mrs.  Carole  Hughes  Johnston 
of  Duncan,  S.  C;  Robert  D.  Lynn, 
Jr.,  of  Memphis;  John  S.  Mebane 
of  Dunwoody,  Ga.;  James  H. 
Powell  of  Scranton,  S.  C;  Joseph 
Singleton  of  Conway;  Henry  M. 


Smith,  Jr.,  of  Marietta,  Ga.;  and 
Frances  Carol  Tumlinson  of  Gads- 
den, Ala. 

3 — Four  students  made  all -A 
records  to  head  the  ranks  of  44 
named  to  the  Dean's  List  for  the 
first  semester  of  the  1965-66  ses- 
sion. The  perfect  records  went  to 
Robert  C.  Epps  of  Fountain  Inn, 
S.  C;  Mrs.  Carole  Hughes  John- 
ston of  Duncan,  S.  C;  Amelia 
Nichols  of  Clinton;  and  Danny  K. 
Wyatt  of  Huntsville,  Ala. 

student  Who's  Who 

Eleven  PC  seniors  are  included 
in  the  1965-66  edition  of  "Who's 
Who  Among  Students  in  Ameri- 
can Universities  and  Colleges." 

They  are:  David  G.  Davis,  Jr., 
of  Panama  City,  Fla.;  Earl  P.  Guy 
of  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  James  John- 
son of  Georgiana,  Ala.;  Tom  Le- 
land  of  Summerville,  S.  C;  Henry 
Lovett  of  Kingstree,  S.  C;  Russell 


Student  Survey: 

Great  Support  of  Viet  Nam  Policy 

Overwhelming  support  of  United  States  policy  in  South  Viet 
Nam  was  expressed  during  the  fall  by  Presbyterian  College  stu- 
dents in  a  poll  by  the  campus  newspaper. 

More  than  82  percent  agreed  with  the  US  war  policy  while 
only  12  percent  disagreed  and  6  percent  were  undecided. 

Asked  the  question  "What  policy  do  you  think  the  US  should 
follow?"  —  90  percent  supported  intervention  and  4  percent  op- 
posed it. 

The  weekly  newspaper,  The  Blue  Stocking,  edited  by  Sam 
Waters  of  Lugoff,  S.  C,  polled  more  than  half  of  PC's  586  resident 
students  to  obtain  campus  opinion  on  the  Viet  Nam  situation. 
Other  questions  found  84  percent  against  student  activity  nation- 
wide and  98  percent  against  draft-card  burning. 


Nelson  of  Thomson,  Ga.;  Amelia 
Nichols  of  Clinton;  Phil  Olmert 
of  Bishopville,  S.  C;  Jim  Stan- 
ford of  Decatur,  Ga.;  Dan  Taylor 
of  Atlanta;  and  Sam  Waters  of 
Lugoff,  S.  C. 

Religious  Emphasis 

Three  alumni  were  among  the 
five  Presbyterian  ministers  visit- 
ing the  PC  campus  this  winter  to 
handle  "Christian  Faith  and  the 
Mind  of  Today"  as  the  theme  for 
annual  Religious  Emphasis  Week. 

Assisting  main  speaker  Dr. 
Wade  P.  Huie  of  Columbia  Sem- 
inary in  the  assignment  were: 
Cantey  DuBose  '50,  pastor  of  the 
Hapeville  (Ga.)  First  Presbyterian 
Church  and  currently  working  on 
his  master's  at  Columbia  Semi- 
nary; Frank  Harrington  '57,  pastor 
of  North  Augusta's  Fairview  Pres- 
byterian Church;  Thomas  W.  Hor- 
ton  '45,  executive-secretary  of 
Charleston  Presbytery;  and  Tom 
Murphy,  associate  pastor  of  At- 
lanta's Druid  Hills  Presbyterian 
Church. 


Christmas  stocking 

A  Christmas  stocking  drive  to 
raise  funds  for  local  underprivi- 
leged children  found  202  Presby- 
terian College  students  collecting 
$838  in  door-to-door  canvassing 
just  before  leaving  for  Christmas 
vacation.  They  cooperated  with 
Clinton  Jaycees  in  the  project 
which  produced  clothing  and  gifts 
for  90  children.  The  Jaycees  took 
the  children  on  a  shopping  tour 
and  concluded  the  afternoon  with 
supper  and  a  party. 
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Blue  Hose  Sports 


In  the  spring 


Full  slate  for  new  coaches 


If  there  are  some  question  marks  along  PC's  spring  sports  front, 
one  thing  is  certain:  it  will  be  a  crowded  two  months  between  mid- 
March  and  mid-May  for  four  Blue  Hose  athletic  teams. 

A  total  of  75  events  are  scheduled  in  baseball,  golf,  tennis  and  track 
during  this  period.  Tennis  heads  the  list  with  23  matches  and  three 
tournaments,  including  Washington's  Cherry  Blossom  affair.  Baseball 
players  face  25  games,  while  the  golfers  are  set  for  14  matches  and 
two  tournaments,  and  trackmen  have  six  dual  engagements  and  three 
meets. 

It  will  be  debut  time  among  the  coaches,  too. 

Jim  Shakespeare,  former  PC  star  and  team  captain,  has  returned 
to  the  campus  as  tennis  coach.  His  hopes  to  reclaim  the  South  Carolina 
title  ride  on  the  play  of  state  defending  champion  Bob  Harris  of  West 
Palm  Beach  and  Number  Two  Pete  Collins  of  Ormond  Beach,  Fla. 

Gerald  Wells,  an  English  instructor,  has  assumed  the  golf  reins 
and  also  nurses  dreams  of  championship.  Four  veterans  returning  from 
the  1965  squad  which  posted  a  12-4  record  are:  Bill  Kellam  of  Virginia 
Beach,  Larry  Preston  of  Altanta,  Bruce  Lawrence  of  Greenwood,  S.  C, 
and  David  Sale  of  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Then,  over  on  the  baseball  diamond,  Art  Musselman  —  head  basket- 
ball coach  for  the  past  three  years  —  is  making  his  first  start  as  a  base- 
ball coach.  And  Joe  Nixon,  who  has  just  completed  his  first  year  on 
the  PC  staff,  points  toward  his  second  season  in  command  of  the  track 
team.  Question  marks  abound  in  these  two  sports,  but  new  talent  is 
expected  to  help  both  teams  improve  on  the  discouraging  records  of 
1965. 

Football's  .500  looks  good 

The  nature  of  football  competition  these  days  is  such  that  even  a 
.500  season  can  look  good  on  the  record  book.  It  certainly  was  the  case 
with  Presbyterian  during  the  past  fall,  as  the  Blue  Hose  turned  the  low 
pre-season  predictions  into  a  creditable  5-5  record.  They  knocked  off 
favored  rivals  Furman  and  Wofford  on  consecutive  weekends  along 
the  way  and  placed  three  players  among  the  All-State  ranks:  Fullback 
Sam  Williams  of  Monroeville,  Ala.,  on  the  first  team;  and  End  Jimmy 
Bankhead  of  Chester  and  Tackle  John  Monk  of  Atlanta,  on  the  second 
team. 

After  three  straight  losses,  Coach  Cally  Gault  gave  the  starting 
quarterback  job  to  freshman  Bill  Kirtland  of  Miami,  who  earned  state 
"player-of-the-week"  honors  in  his  first  assignment  and  went  on  to 
pass  for  903  total  yards  (67  completions  in  133  attempts). 

Of  Bankhead  and  basketball 

Without  breaking  stride  from  football,  Jimmy  Bankhead  moved 
onto  the  basketball  court  to  average  13.3  points-per-game  as  PC's  second- 
leading  scorer.  It  could  not  raise  the  jinx-ridden  Blue  Hose  above  a  7 
won-16  lost  record,  but  it  did  firmly  establish  the  spirited  Bankhead  as 
one  of  the  most  versatile  PC  athletes  in  the  past  two  decades.  With 
track  ahead  this  spring,  he  will  finish  his  career  here  as  a  ten-letter 
athlete  in  three  sports. 

Basketball  scoring  honors  for  the  1965-66  season  went  to  sophomore 
Ken  Martin  of  Estill,  Ky.,  who  averaged  16  points.  Co-captains  Richard 
Quillen  of  Kingsport,  Tenn.,  and  Doug  Allen  of  Myrtle  Beach,  S.  C, 
averaged  14.7  and  8.6  respectively. 


Kellam 
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Presbyterian 
Youth  Dav 


Some  1,200  young  people  from 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  vi- 
sited the  campus  last  fall  for 
the   third   annual  Youth   Day. 


Cadillac  Presentation 

A  Cadillac  came  to  PC  last  Homecoming  when 
Alumnus  Ross  Templeton  (r)  presented  the 
keys  to  President  Weersing  while  Student 
Body  President  Henry  Lovett  looked  on.  The 
car  had  been  driven  for  several  months  by 
top-selling  managers  of  Templeton's  Caro- 
linas    division.    Field    Educational    Enterprises. 


-Executive  Day  Programs- 


Executive  Day  programs  of  the  past  fall  brought  to  Pres- 
byterian hundreds  of  leaders  from  the  fields  of  textiles, 
farming,  real  estate  and  key  women  of  the  two  supporting 
synods.  In  the  panel  below:  Wayne  J.  Holman,  treasurer 
of  Johnson  &  Johnson,  addresses  textile  leaders;  President 


Weersing  discusses  the  women's  program  with  the  speaker 
Mrs.  Bernice  T.  Kirkland  of  New  York  City  (1)  and  Mrs. 
Walter  Moore  of  Walhalla,  S.  C;  and  US  Congressman  W.  J. 
Bryan  Dorn  speaks  to  the  farmers  and  real  estate  men. 
Activities  centered  around  PC  program  and  development. 
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lYmidst  great 

material  well-being, 

our  culture  stands  in  danger 

of  losing  its  very  soul. 


SPECIAL 
REPORT 


With  the  greatest  economic  prosperity 
ever  known  by  Man; 
With    scientific    accomplishments 
unparalleled  in  human  history; 

With  a  technology  whose  machines  and  methods 
continually  revolutionize  our  way  of  life: 

We  are  neglecting,  and  stand  in  serious  danger  of 
losing,  our  culture's  very  soul. 

This  is  the  considered  judgment  of  men  and  women 
at  colleges  and  universities  throughout  the  United 
States — men  and  women  whose  life's  work  it  is  to 
study  our  culture  and  its  "soul."  They  are  scholars 
and  teachers  of  the  humanities:  history,  languages, 
literature,  the  arts,  philosophy,  the  history  and  com- 
parison of  law  and  religion.  Their  concern  is  Man 
and  men — today,  tomorrow,  throughout  history. 
Their  scholarship  and  wisdom  are  devoted  to  assess- 
ing where  we  humans  are,  in  relation  to  where  we 
have  come  from — and  where  we  may  be  going,  in 
light  of  where  we  are  and  have  been. 

Today,  examining  Western  Man  and  men,  many 
of  them  are  profoundly  troubled  by  what  they  see: 
an  evident  disregard,  or  at  best  a  deep  devaluation, 
of  the  things  that  refine  and  dignify  and  give  meaning 
and  heart  to  our  humanity. 
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-ow  is  it  now  with  us?"  asks  a  group  of 
distinguished  historians.  Their  answer:  "Without 
really  intending  it,  we  are  on  our  way  to  becoming  a 
dehumanized  society." 

A  group  of  specialists  in  Asian  studies,  reaching 
essentially  the  same  conclusion,  offers  an  explanation: 

"It  is  a  truism  that  we  are  a  nation  of  activists, 
problem-solvers,  inventors,  would-be  makers  of  bet- 
ter mousetraps.  .  .  .  The  humanities  in  the  age  of 
super-science  and  super-technology  have  an  increas- 
ingly difficult  struggle  for  existence." 

"Soberly,"  reports  a  committee  of  the  American 
Historical  Association,  "we  must  say  that  in  Ameri- 
can society,  for  many  generations  past,  the  prevailing 
concern  has  been  for  the  conquest  of  nature,  the  pro- 
duction of  material  goods,  and  the  development  of  a 
viable  system  of  democratic  government.  Hence  we 
have  stressed  the  sciences,  the  application  of  science 
through  engineering,  and  the  application  of  engineer- 
ing or  quantitative  methods  to  the  economic  and 
political  problems  of  a  prospering  republic." 


The  stress,  the  historians  note,  has  become  even 
more  intense  in  recent  years.  Nuclear  fission,  the 
Communist  threat,  the  upheavals  in  Africa  and  Asia, 
and  the  invasion  of  space  have  caused  our  concern 
with  "practical"  things  to  be  "enormously  rein- 
forced." 

Says  a  blue-ribbon  "Commission  on  the  Humani- 
ties," established  as  a  result  of  the  growing  sense  of 
unease  about  the  non-scientific  aspects  of  human  life: 

"The  result  has  often  been  that  our  social,  moral, 
and  aesthetic  development  lagged  behind  our  material 
advance.  .  .  . 

"The  state  of  the  humanities  today  creates  a  crisis 
for  national  leadership." 
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he  crisis,  which  extends  into  every  home, 
into  every  life,  into  every  section  of  our  society,  is 
best  observed  in  our  colleges  and  universities.  As 
both  mirrors  and  creators  of  our  civilization's  atti- 
tudes, the  colleges  and  universities  not  only  reflect 
what  is  happening  throughout  society,  but  often 
indicate  what  is  likely  to  come. 

Today,  on  many  campuses,  science  and  engineering 
are  in  the  ascendancy.  As  if  in  consequence,  important 
parts  of  the  humanities  appear  to  be  on  the  wane. 

Scientists  and  engineers  are  likely  to  command  the 
best  job  offers,  the  best  salaries.  Scholars  in  the  hu- 
manities are  likely  to  receive  lesser  rewards. 

Scientists  and  engineers  are  likely  to  be  given  finan- 
cial grants  and  contracts  for  their  research — by  govern- 
ment agencies,  by  foundations,  by  industry.  Scholars 
in  the  humanities  are  likely  to  look  in  vain  for  such 
support. 

Scientists  and  engineers  are  likely  to  find  many  of 
the  best-qualified  students  clamoring  to  join  their 
ranks.  Those  in  the  humanities,  more  often  than  not, 
must  watch  helplessly  as  the  talent  goes  next  door. 

Scientists  and  engineers  are  likely  to  get  new  build- 
ings, expensive  equipment,  well-stocked  and  up-to- 
the-minute  libraries.  Scholars  in  the  humanities,  even 
allowing  for  their  more  modest  requirements  of  phys- 
ical facilities,  often  wind  up  with  second-best. 

Quite  naturally,  such  conspicuous  contrasts  have 
created  jealousies.  And  they  have  driven  some  persons 
in  the  humanities  (and  some  in  the  sciences,  as  well) 
to  these  conclusions: 

1)  The  sciences  and  the  humanities  are  in  mortal 


competition.  As  science  thrives,  the  humanities  must 
languish — and  vice  versa. 

2)  There  are  only  so  many  physical  facilities,  so 
much  money,  and  so  much  research  and  teaching 
equipment  to  go  around.  Science  gets  its  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  humanities.  The  humanities'  lot  will  be 
improved  only  if  the  sciences'  lot  is  cut  back. 

To  others,  both  in  science  and  in  the  humanities, 
such  assertions  sound  like  nonsense.  Our  society, 
they  say,  can  well  afford  to  give  generous  support  to 
both  science  and  the  humanities.  (Whether  or  not  it 
will,  they  admit,  is  another  question.) 

A  committee  advising  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  the  needs  of  science  said  in  1960: 

"...  We  repudiate  emphatically  any  notion  that 
science  research  and  scientific  education  are  the  only 
kinds  of  learning  that  matter  to  America.  .  .  .  Obvi- 
ously a  high  civilization  must  not  limit  its  efforts  to 
science  alone.  Even  in  the  interests  of  science  itself, 
it  is  essential  to  give  full  value  and  support  to  the 
other  great  branches  of  Man's  artistic,  literary,  and 
scholarly  activity.  The  advancement  of  science  must 
not  be  accomplished  by  the  impoverishment  of  any- 
thing else.  .  .  ." 

The  Commission  on  the  Humanities  has  said: 

"Science  is  far  more  than  a  tool  for  adding  to  our 
security  and  comfort.  It  embraces  in  its  broadest 
sense  all  efforts  to  achieve  valid  and  coherent  views 
of  reality;  as  such,  it  extends  the  boundaries  of  ex- 
perience and  adds  new  dimensions  to  human  char- 
acter. If  the  interdependence  of  science  and  the  hu- 
manities were  more  generally  understood,  men  would 
be  more  likely  to  become  masters  of  their  technology 
and  not  its  unthinking  servants." 

None  of  which  is  to  deny  the  existence  of  differ- 
ences between  science  and  the  humanities,  some  of 
which  are  due  to  a  lack  of  communication  but  others 
of  which  come  from  deep-seated  misgivings  that  the 
scholars  in  one  vineyard  may  have  about  the  work 
and  philosophies  of  scholars  in  the  other.  Differences 
or  no,  however,  there  is  little  doubt  that,  if  Americans 
should  choose  to  give  equal  importance  to  both 
science  and  the  humanities,  there  are  enough  ma- 
terial resources  in  the  U.S.  to  endow  both,  amply. 
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m    "TTO  far,  however,  Americans  have  not  so 
chosen.  Our  culture  is  the  poorer  for  it. 


the  humanities'  view: 


Mankind 
is  nothing 
without 
individual 
men. 


"Composite,  man,  cross-section  man, 
organization  man,  status-seeking  man 
are  not  here.  It  is  still  one  of  the 
merits  of  the  humanities  that  they  see 
man  with  all  his  virtues  and  weak- 
nesses, including  his  first,  middle,  and 
last  names." 

DON  CAMERON  ALLEN 


Why  should  an  educated  but  practical 
American   take  the  vitality  of  the 
humanities  as  his  personal  concern? 
What  possible  reason  is  there  for  the 
business  or  professional  man,  say,  to  trouble  himself 
with  the  present  predicament  of  such  esoteric  fields 
as  philosophy,  exotic  literatures,  history,  and  art? 
In  answer,  some  quote  Hamlet: 

What  is  a  man 
If  his  chief  good  and  market  of  his  time 
Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed?  a  beast,  no  more. 

Others,  concerned  with  the  effects  of  science  and 
technology  upon  the  race,  may  cite  Lewis  Mumford: 

".  .  .  It  is  now  plain  that  only  by  restoring  the 
human  personality  to  the  center  of  our  scheme  of 
thought  can  mechanization  and  automation  be 
brought  back  into  the  services  of  life.  Until  this  hap- 
pens in  education,  there  is  not  a  single  advance  in 
science,  from  the  release  of  nuclear  energy  to  the 
isolation  of  DNA  in  genetic  inheritance,  that  may 
not,  because  of  our  literally  absent-minded  automa- 
tion in  applying  it,  bring  on  disastrous  consequences 
to  the  human  race." 

Says  Adlai  Stevenson: 

"To  survive  this  revolution  [of  science  and  tech- 
nology], education,  not  wealth  and  weapons,  is  our 
best  hope — that  largeness  of  vision  and  generosity  of 
spirit  which  spring  from  contact  with  the  best  minds 
and  treasures  of  our  civilization." 
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.he  commission  on  the  Humanities  cites  five 
reasons,  among  others,  why  America's  need  of  the 
humanities  is  great: 

"1)  All  men  require  that  a  vision  be  held  before 
them,  an  ideal  toward  which  they  may  strive.  Ameri- 
cans need  such  a  vision  today  as  never  before  in  their 
history.  It  is  both  the  dignity  and  the  duty  of  hu- 
manists to  offer  their  fellow-countrymen  whatever 
understanding  can  be  attained  by  fallible  humanity 
of  such  enduring  values  as  justice,  freedom,  virtue, 
beauty,  and  truth.  Only  thus  do  we  join  ourselves 
to  the  heritage  of  our  nation  and  our  human  kind. 

"2)  Democracy  demands  wisdom  of  the  average 
man.  Without  the  exercise  of  wisdom  free  institutions 


and  personal  liberty  are  inevitably  imperiled.  To 
know  the  best  that  has  been  thought  and  said  in 
former  times  can  make  us  wiser  than  we  otherwise 
might  be,  and  in  this  respect  the  humanities  are  not 
merely  our,  but  the  world's,  best  hope. 

"3)  .  .  .  [Many  men]  find  it  hard  to  fathom  the 
motives  of  a  country  which  will  spend  billions  on  its 
outward  defense  and  at  the  same  time  do  little  to 
maintain  the  creative  and  imaginative  abilities  of  its 
own  people.  The  arts  have  an  unparalleled  capability 
for  crossing  the  national  barriers  imposed  by  language 
and  contrasting  customs.  The  recently  increased 
American  encouragement  of  the  performing  arts  is 
to  be  welcomed,  and  will  be  welcomed  everywhere 
as  a  sign  that  Americans  accept  their  cultural  respon- 
sibilities, especially  if  it  serves  to  prompt  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  support  for  the  visual  and  the 
liberal  arts.  It  is  by  way  of  the  humanities  that  we 
best  come  to  understand  cultures  other  than  our  own, 
and  they  best  to  understand  ours. 

"4)  World  leadership  of  the  kind  which  has  come 
upon  the  United  States  cannot  rest  solely  upon  su- 
perior force,  vast  wealth,  or  preponderant  technology. 
Only  the  elevation  of  its  goals  and  the  excellence  of 
its  conduct  entitle  one  nation  to  ask  others  to  follow 
its  lead.  These  are  things  of  the  spirit.  If  we  appear 
to  discourage  creativity,  to  demean  the  fanciful  and 
the  beautiful,  to  have  no  concern  for  man's  ultimate 
destiny — if,  in  short,  we  ignore  the  humanities — then 
both  our  goals  and  our  efforts  to  attain  them  will  be 
measured  with  suspicion. 

"5)  A  novel  and  serious  challenge  to  Americans 
is  posed  by  the  remarkable  increase  in  their  leisure 
time.  The  forty-hour  week  and  the  likelihood  of  a 
shorter  one,  the  greater  life-expectancy  and  the  earlier 
ages  of  retirement,  have  combined  to  make  the  bless- 
ing of  leisure  a  source  of  personal  and  community 
concern.  'What  shall  I  do  with  my  spare  time'  all-too- 
quickly  becomes  the  question  'Who  am  I?  What  shall 
I  make  of  my  life?'  When  men  and  women  find 
nothing  within  themselves  but  emptiness  they  turn 
to  trivial  and  narcotic  amusements,  and  the  society 
of  which  they  are  a  part  becomes  socially  delinquent 
and  potentially  unstable.  The  humanities  are  the  im- 
memorial answer  to  man's  questioning  and  to  his 
need  for  self-expression;  they  are  uniquely  equipped 
to  fill  the  'abyss  of  leisure.'  " 

The  arguments  are  persuasive.  But,  aside  from  the 


scholars  themselves  (who  are  already  convinced),  is 
anybody  listening?  Is  anybody  stirred  enough  to  do 
something  about  "saving"  the  humanities  before  it 
is  too  late? 

"Assuming  it  considers  the  matter  at  all,"  says 
Dean  George  C.  Branam,  "the  population  as  a  whole 
sees  [the  death  of  the  liberal  arts  tradition]  only  as 
the  overdue  departure  of  a  pet  dinosaur. 

"It  is  not  uncommon  for  educated  men,  after 
expressing  their  overwhelming  belief  in  liberal  educa- 
tion, to  advocate  sacrificing  the  meager  portion  found 
in  most  curricula  to  get  in  more  subjects  related  to 
the  technical  job  training  which  is  now  the  principal 
goal 

"The  respect  they  profess,  however  honestly  they 
proclaim  it,  is  in  the  final  analysis  superficial  and 
false:  they  must  squeeze  in  one  more  math  course 
for  the  engineer,  one  more  course  in  comparative 
anatomy  for  the  pre-medical  student,  one  more  ac- 
counting course  for  the  business  major.  The  business 
man  does  not  have  to  know  anything  about  a  Bee- 
thoven symphony;  the  doctor  doesn't  have  to  com- 
prehend a  line  of  Shakespeare;  the  engineer  will 
perform  his  job  well  enough  without  ever  having 
heard  of  Machiavelli.  The  unspoken  assumption  is 
that  the  proper  function  of  education  is  job  training 
and  that  alone." 

Job  training,  of  course,  is  one  thing  the  humanities 
rarely  provide,  except  for  the  handful  of  students 
who  will  go  on  to  become  teachers  of  the  humanities 
themselves.  Rather,  as  a  committee  of  schoolmen 
has  put  it,  "they  are  fields  of  study  which  hold  values 
for  all  human  beings  regardless  of  their  abilities, 
interests,  or  means  of  livelihood.  These  studies  hold 
such  values  for  all  men  precisely  because  they  are 
focused  upon  universal  qualities  rather  than  upon 
specific  and  measurable  ends.  .  .  .  [They]  help  man  to 
find  a  purpose,  endow  him  with  the  ability  to  criticize 
intelligently  and  therefore  to  improve  his  own  society, 
and  establish  for  the  individual  his  sense  of  identity 
with  other  men  both  in  his  own  country  and  in  the 
world  at  large." 
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.s  this  reason  enough  for  educated  Americans 
to  give  the  humanities  their  urgently  needed  support? 


#   The  humanities:  "Our  lives  are 


"Upon  the  humanities  depend  the 
national  ethic  and  morality.  .  . 


the  substance  they  are  made  of." 


.  .  .  the  national  use  of  our 

environment  and  our  material  accomplishments.' 


.  .  .  the  national  aesthetic  and 
beauty  or  lack  of  it  .  .  . 


#     "A  million-dollar 
project  ivithout 
a  million  dollars" 


The  crisis  in  the  humanities  involves  people, 
facilities,  and  money.  The  greatest  of  these, 
many  believe,  is  money.  With  more  funds, 
the  other  parts  of  the  humanities'  problem 
would  not  be  impossible  to  solve.  Without  more, 
they  may  well  be. 

More  money  would  help  attract  more  bright  stu- 
dents into  the  humanities.  Today  the  lack  of  funds  is 
turning  many  of  today's  most  talented  young  people 
into  more  lucrative  fields.  "Students  are  no  different 
from  other  people  in  that  they  can  quickly  observe 
where  the  money  is  available,  and  draw  the  logical 
conclusion  as  to  which  activities  their  society  con- 
siders important,"  the  Commission  on  the  Humanities 
observes.  A  dean  puts  it  bluntly:  "The  bright  student, 
as  well  as  a  white  rat,  knows  a  reward  when  he  sees 
one." 

More  money  would  strengthen  college  and  uni- 
versity faculties.  In  many  areas,  more  faculty  mem- 
bers are  needed  urgently.  The  American  Philosophical 
Association,  for  example,  reports:  ".  .  .  Teaching 
demands  will  increase  enormously  in  the  years  im- 
mediately to  come.  The  result  is:  (1)  the  quality  of 
humanistic  teaching  is  now  in  serious  danger  of  de- 
teriorating; (2)  qualified  teachers  are  attracted  to 
other  endeavors;  and  (3)  the  progress  of  research  and 
creative  work  within  the  humanistic  disciplines  falls 
far  behind  that  of  the  sciences." 

More  money  would  permit  the  establishment  of 
new  scholarships,  fellowships,  and  loans  to  students. 


More  money  would  stimulate  travel  and  hence 
strengthen  research.  "Even  those  of  us  who  have 
access  to  good  libraries  on  our  own  campuses  must 
travel  far  afield  for  many  materials  essential  to 
scholarship,"  say  members  of  the  Modern  Language 
Association. 

More  money  would  finance  the  publication  of  long- 
overdue  collections  of  literary  works.  Collections  of 
Whitman,  Hawthorne,  and  Melville,  for  example, 
are  "officially  under  way  [but]  face  both  scholarly 
and  financial  problems."  The  same  is  true  of  transla- 
tions of  foreign  literature.  Taking  Russian  authors  as 
an  example,  the  Modern  Language  Association  notes: 
"The  major  novels  and  other  works  of  Turgenev, 
Gogol,  Dostoevsky,  Tolstoy,  and  Chekhov  are  readily 
available,  but  many  of  the  translations  are  inferior 
and  most  editions  lack  notes  and  adequate  introduc- 


tions.  .  .  .  There  are  more  than  half  a  dozen  transla- 
tions of  Crime  and  Punishment.  .  .  .  but  there  is  no 
English  edition  of  Dostoevsky's  critical  articles,  and 
none  of  his  complete  published  letters.  [Other]  writers 
of  outstanding  importance.  .  .  .  have  been  treated 
only  in  a  desultory  fashion." 

More  money  would  enable  historians  to  enter  areas 
now  covered  only  adequately.  "Additional,  more 
substantial,  or  more  immediate  help,"  historians  say, 
is  needed  for  studies  of  Asia,  Russia,  Central  Europe, 
the  Middle  East,  and  North  Africa;  for  work  in  intel- 
lectual history;  for  studying  the  history  of  our  West- 
ern tradition  "with  its  roots  in  ancient,  classical, 
Christian,  and  medieval  history";  and  for  "renewed 
emphasis  on  the  history  of  Western  Europe  and 
America."  "As  modest  in  their  talents  as  in  their 
public  position,"  a  committee  of  the  American  His- 


THUS  PROFESSOR  GAY  WILSON  ALLEN,  One  of  the 

editors,  describes  the  work  on  a  complete  edition 
of  the  writings  of  Walt  Whitman.  Because  of  a 
lack  of  sufficient  funds,  many  important  literary 
projects  are  stalled  in  the  United  States.  One  in- 
dication of  the  state  of  affairs:  the  works  of  only 
two  American  literary  figures — Emily  Dickinson 
and  Sidney  Lanier — are  considered  to  have  been 
collected  in  editions  that  need  no  major  revisions. 


torical  Association  says,  "our  historians  too  often 
have  shown  themselves  timid  and  pedestrian  in  ap- 
proach, dull  and  unimaginative  in  their  writing.  Yet 
these  are  vices  that  stem  from  public  indifference." 

More  money  would  enable  some  scholars,  now  en- 
gaged in  "applied"  research  in  order  to  get  funds,  to 
undertake  "pure"  research,  where  they  might  be  far 
more  valuable  to  themselves  and  to  society.  An  ex- 
ample, from  the  field  of  linguistics:  Money  has  been 
available  in  substantial  quantities  for  research  related 
to  foreign-language  teaching,  to  the  development  of 
language-translation  machines,  or  to  military  com- 
munications. "The  results  are  predictable,"  says  a 
report  of  the  Linguistics  Society  of  America.  "On 
the  one  hand,  the  linguist  is  tempted  into  subterfuge — 
dressing  up  a  problem  of  basic  research  to  make  it 
look  like  applied  research.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
is  tempted  into  applied  research  for  which  he  is  not 
really  ready,  because  the  basic  research  which  must 
lie  behind  it  has  not  yet  been  done." 

More  money  would  greatly  stimulate  work  in 
archaeology.  "The  lessons  of  Man's  past  are  humbling 
ones,"  Professor  William  Foxwell  Albright,  one  of 
the  world's  leading  Biblical  archaeologists,  has  said. 
"They  are  also  useful  ones.  For  if  anything  is  clear, 
it  is  that  we  cannot  dismiss  any  part  of  our  human 
story  as  irrelevant  to  the  future  of  mankind."  But, 
reports  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  "the 
knowledge  of  valuable  ancient  remains  is  often  per- 
manently lost  to  us  for  the  lack  of  as  little  as  $5,000." 


More  money:  that  is  the  great  need.  But 
where  will  it  come  from? 
Science  and  technology,  in  America, 
owe  much  of  their  present  financial 
strength — and,  hence,  the  means  behind  their  spec- 
tacular accomplishments — to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. Since  World  War  II,  billions  of  dollars  have 
flowed  from  Washington  to  the  nation's  laboratories, 
including  those  on  many  a  college  and  university 
campus. 

The  humanities  have  received  relatively  few  such 
dollars,  most  of  them  earmarked  for  foreign  language 
projects  and  area  studies.  One  Congressional  report 
showed  that  virtually  all  Federal  grants  for  academic 
facilities  and  equipment  were  spent  for  science;  87 
percent  of  Federal  funds  for  graduate  fellowships 
went  to  science  and  engineering;  by  far  the  bulk  of 
Federal  support  of  faculty  members  (more  than  $60 
million)  went  to  science;  and  most  of  the  Federal 
money  for  curriculum  strengthening  was  spent  on 
science.  Of  $1,126  billion  in  Federal  funds  for  basic 
research  in  1962,  it  was  calculated  that  66  percent 
went  to  the  physical  sciences,  29  percent  to  the  life 
sciences,  3  percent  to  the  psychological  sciences,  2 
percent  to  the  social  sciences,  and  1  percent  to  "other" 
fields.  (The  figures  total  101  percent  because  fractions 
are  rounded  out.) 

The  funds — particularly  those  for  research — were 
appropriated  on  the  basis  of  a  clearcut  quid  pro  quo: 
in  return  for  its  money,  the  government  would  get 
research  results  plainly  contributing  to  the  national 
welfare,  particularly  health  and  defense. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  activities  covered  by  the 
humanities  have  not  been  considered  by  Congress  to 
contribute  sufficiently  to  "the  national  welfare"  to 
qualify  for  such  Federal  support. 
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.t  is  on  precisely  this  point — that  the  humanities 
are  indeed  essential  to  the  national  welfare — that 
persons  and  organizations  active  in  the  humanities 
are  now  basing  a  strong  appeal  for  Federal  support. 

The  appeal  is  centered  in  a  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  Humanities,  produced  by  a  group  of  dis- 
tinguished scholars  and  non-scholars  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Barnaby  C.  Keeney,  the  president  of 
Brown  University,  and  endorsed  by  organization 
after  organization  of  humanities  specialists. 

"Traditionally  our  government  has  entered  areas 


where  there  were  overt  difficulties  or  where  an  oppor- 
tunity had  opened  for  exceptional  achievement,"  the 
report  states.  "The  humanities  fit  both  categories, 
for  the  potential  achievements  are  enormous  while 
the  troubles  stemming  from  inadequate  support  are 
comparably  great.  The  problems  are  of  nationwide 
scope  and  interest.  Upon  the  humanities  depend  the 
national  ethic  and  morality,  the  national  aesthetic 
and  beauty  or  the  lack  of  it,  the  national  use  of  our 
environment  and  our  material  accomplishments.  .  .  . 

"The  stakes  are  so  high  and  the  issues  of  such 
magnitude  that  the  humanities  must  have  substantial 
help  both  from  the  Federal  government  and  from 
other  sources." 

The  commission's  recommendation:  "the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Humanities  Foundation  to 
parallel  the  National  Science  Foundation,  which  is  so 
successfully  carrying  out  the  public  responsibilities 
entrusted  to  it." 
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uch  a  proposal  raises  important  questions 
for  Congress  and  for  all  Americans. 

Is  Federal  aid,  for  example,  truly  necessary?  Can- 
not private  sources,  along  with  the  states  and  mu- 
nicipalities which  already  support  much  of  American 
higher  education,  carry  the  burden?  The  advocates 
of  Federal  support  point,  in  reply,  to  the  present 
state  of  the  humanities.  Apparently  such  sources  of 
support,  alone,  have  not  been  adequate. 

Will  Federal  aid  lead  inevitably  to  Federal  control? 
"There  are  those  who  think  that  the  danger  of 


'Until  they  want  to, 
it  won't  be  clone" 


barnaby  c.  keeney  (opposite  page),  university 
president  and  scholar  in  the  humanities,  chairs 
the  Commission  on  the  Humanities,  which  has 
recommended  the  establishment  of  a  Federally 
financed  National  Humanities  Foundation.  Will 
this  lead  to  Federal  interference?  Says  President 
Keeney:  "When  the  people  of  the  U.S.  want  to 
control  teaching  and  scholarship  in  the  humani- 
ties, they  will  do  it  regardless  of  whether  there  is 
Federal  aid.  Until  they  want  to,  it  won't  be  done." 


Federal  control  is  greater  in  the  humanities  and  the 
arts  than  in  the  sciences,  presumably  because  politics 
will  bow  to  objective  facts  but  not  to  values  and 
taste,"  acknowledges  Frederick  Burkhardt,  president 
of  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies,  one 
of  the  sponsors  of  the  Commission  on  the  Humanities 
and  an  endorser  of  its  recommendation.  "The  plain 
fact  is  that  there  is  always  a  danger  of  external  con- 
trol or  interference  in  education  and  research,  on 
both  the  Federal  and  local  levels,  in  both  the  public 
and  private  sectors.  The  establishment  of  institutions 
and  procedures  that  reduce  or  eliminate  such  inter- 
ference is  one  of  the  great  achievements  of  the  demo- 
cratic system  of  government  and  way  of  life." 

Say  the  committeemen  of  the  American  Historical 
Association:  "A  government  which  gives  no  support 
at  all  to  humane  values  may  be  careless  of  its  own 
destiny,  but  that  government  which  gives  too  much 
support  (and  policy  direction)  may  be  more  danger- 
ous still.  Inescapably,  we  must  somehow  increase  the 
prestige  of  the  humanities  and  the  flow  of  funds.  At 
the  same  time,  however  grave  this  need,  we  must 
safeguard  the  independence,  the  originality,  and  the 
freedom  of  expression  of  those  individuals  and  those 
groups  and  those  institutions  which  are  concerned 
with  liberal  learning." 

Fearing  a  serious  erosion  of  such  independence, 
some  persons  in  higher  education  flatly  oppose  Fed- 
eral support,  and  refuse  it  when  it  is  offered. 


Whether  or  not  Washington  does  assume  a  role  in 
financing  the  humanities,  through  a  National  Hu- 
manities Foundation  or  otherwise,  this  much  is  cer- 
tain: the  humanities,  if  they  are  to  regain  strength 
in  this  country,  must  have  greater  understanding, 
backing,  and  support.  More  funds  from  private 
sources  are  a  necessity,  even  if  (perhaps  especially  if) 
Federal  money  becomes  available.  A  diversity  of 
sources  of  funds  can  be  the  humanities'  best  insurance 
against  control  by  any  one. 

Happily,  the  humanities  are  one  sector  of  higher 
education  in  which  private  gifts — even  modest  gifts — 
can  still  achieve  notable  results.  Few  Americans  are 
wealthy  enough  to  endow  a  cyclotron,  but  there  are 
many  who  could,  if  they  would,  endow  a  research 
fellowship  or  help  build  a  library  collection  in  the 
humanities. 
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.N  both  public  and  private  institutions,  in  both 
small  colleges  and  large  universities,  the  need  is  ur- 
gent. Beyond  the  campuses,  it  affects  every  phase  of 
the  national  life. 

This  is  the  fateful  question: 

Do  we  Americans,  amidst  our  material  well-being, 
have  the  wisdom,  the  vision,  and  the  determination 
to  save  our  culture's  very  soul? 


The  report  on  this  and  the  preceding  15 
pages  is  the  product  of  a  cooperative  en- 
deavor in  which  scores  of  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities  are  taking  part.  It  was 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  group 
listed  below,  who  form  editorial  projects 
for  education,  a  non-profit  organization 


associated  with  the  American  Alumni 
Council.  (The  editors,  of  course,  speak  for 
themselves  and  not  for  their  institutions.) 
Copyright  ©  1965  by  Editorial  Projects  for 
Education,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved;  no 
part  may  be  reproduced  without  express 
permission  of  the  editors.  Printed  in  U.S.A. 
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By  David  Moorefield,  Ph.D 
Professor  of  Philosophy 


"We  believe  Presbyterian  College  has 
successfully  resisted  the  various  and  sundry 
pressures    to    move   away    from    its    role 
as    liberal    arts    college    and    to    reduce 
required  training.' 


What  is  the  nature  and  danger  of  the  "plight  of  the 
humanities"  on  the  Presbyterian  College  campus? 
Our  college  claims  to  be  a  liberal  arts  college. 
This  implies  that  the  central  characteristic  of  the 
college  is  its  concern  with  liberating  man  from  all 
those  forces  which  tend  to  make  him  something  less 
than  man.  It  also  is  implied  that  man  is  liberated 
into  something  positive.  Plato's  picture  of  this  is  that 
of  a  soul  being  borne  upward  so  as  not  to  be  im- 
prisoned by  the  things  of  earth. 

At  Presbyterian  College,  we  traditionally  list 
such  areas  of  study  as  Bible,  language,  literature, 
philosophy  and  fine  arts  as  the  Humanities  Division 
of  our  curriculum.  It  is  possible  that  such  courses 
as  political  science  and  history,  to  name  only  two, 
are  also  humanistic  studies,  even  though  classed  as 
social  sciences.  The  line  between  the  two  divisions 
is  hard  to  draw,  for  no  teacher  of  history  fails  to 
point  out  some  lessons  of  the  past  that  will  set  us 
free  for  a  better  future. 

Scarcely  can  we  imagine  a  teacher  of  political 
science  failing  to  urge,  as  Aristotle  and  plato  urged, 
the  intelligent  participation  in  government  with  the 
aim  of  making  a  good  state.  Still  the  division  is 
legitimate  in  so  far  as  these  social  sciences  are 
"sciences"  and  are  theoretically  neutral  on  how  the 
knowledge  gained  therein  is  to  be  used. 

We  believe  Presbyterian  College  has  success- 
fully resisted  the  various  and  sundry  pressures  to 
move  away  from  its  role  as  liberal  arts  college  and 
to  reduce  required  training  in  the  humanities.  To 
be  sure  we  are  not  entirely  innocent.  No  course  in 
Latin  is  required.  Only  a  handful  of  our  pre-min- 
isterial  students  make  up  the  Greek  class.  The 
classics  of  Greece  and  Rome  are  studied  by  some 
students  in  a  course  of  world  literature,  and  a  few 
students  of  ancient  philosophy  wrestle  with  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Epictetus,  and  Epicurus.  Yet  the  Bible  is 
studied  by  all  students,  literature  is  studied  by  all 
students,  the  mastery  of  our  own  and  another  lan- 
guage is  required. 

But  the  pressures  are  still  here.  We  want  our 
graduates  to  be  doctors,  for  example.  Then,  must 
we  not  meet  the  admission  requirements  of  the  med- 
ical schools?  Does  the  average  medical  school  care 
whether  a  man  has  read  Augustine  or  Aristotle?  Does 
it  care  whether  he  knows  there  are  four  gospels? 
There  is  then  the  psychological,  though  hidden, 
pressure  on  our  students  to  berate  those  courses  not 
explicitly  required  for  their  graduate  school. 

The  same  holds  true  of  those  who  will  go  into 
the  world  of  business.  And  for  those  who  "just  don't 
know,"  a  whole  host  of  "reasons"  is  forthcoming. 
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Who  counts  on  having  to  understand  man  as  man 
or  of  changing  the  aims  of  a  culture  while  he  is  a 
college  student?  This  lack  of  foresight  takes  its  toll 
in  students'  rating  cf  the  humanities. 

The  same  pressures  to  de-emphasize  the  humani- 
ties that  touch  the  students  also  touch  the  faculty. 
The  realization  of  this  helps  the  teachers  of  the 
humanities  when  the  scientists  and  social  scientists, 
among  others,  suggest  reductions  in  courses  in  Bible 
or  literature.  I  myself  have  learned  to  live  with 
faculty  members  who  see  little  or  no  relevance  for 
philosophy.  Indeed,  who  expects  the  psychologist  to 
push  for  a  study  of  Hamlet,  the  economist  to  push 
for  Bible  courses,  or  the  chemist  to  push  for  more 
study  of  classical  culture? 

Yet  those  teaching  in  fields  other  than  humani- 
ties at  least  recognize  the  value  enough  not  to  pro- 
mote their  removal  with  any  zeal.  In  some  cases 
there  is  positive  appreciation.  An  economist  who 
taught  at  PC  in  recent  years  said:  "I  don't  want  an 
economist  to  leave  this  school  with  a  college  degree 
without  logic  and  philosophy!"  Compared  to  that,  the 
claim  that  the  dead  shall  rise  again  doesn't  seem 
very  miraculous  after  all. 

Thus,  we  cannot  make  absolute  statements,  but 
we  do  not  see  any  increasing  interest  in  the  faculty 
at  present  in  demoting  the  humanities.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  are  studying  our  curriculum  to  see  how 
well  we  are  holding  to  our  liberal  arts  claims.  It  is 
too  early  to  list  any  conclusions. 

Then,  too,  the  church  must  not  be  silent  here. 
It  has  a  real  interest  in  promoting  a  knowledge  of 
the  humanities.  It  dare  not  let  our  college  become 
one  whcse  products  have  "the  power  of  the  gods, 
but  only  the  minds  of  schoolboys."  It  will  not  be 
enough  for  the  church  to  turn  over  its  responsibility 
to  a  few  trustees  or  to  a  few  gifts.  The  church,  if  it 
cares  for  its  own  future,  must  insist  that  men  shall 
have  the  moral  responsibility  to  use  aright  their 
technical  knowledge,  and  that  the  knowledge  of  what 
life  is  must  precede  the  knowledge  of  how  to  gain  a 
living. 

It  would  help,  too,  if  our  culture  would  begin 
to  recognize  again  the  worth  of  a  humanistic  part 
of  education.  To  offer  $400,000  to  a  professional 
athlete  and  $4,000  to  the  college  graduate  in  humani- 
ties does  not  point  to  a  very  high  appreciation  of  the 
humanities.  It  does  make  our  students  doubt  the 
real  relevance  and  importance  of  these  studies. 

Yet  Presbyterian  College  seeks,  on  the  basis  of 
this  humanistic  interest,  to  convert  culture  to  a  new 
set  of  values.  The  price  of  failing  to  stand  up  for  our 
humanistic  tradition  is  a  price  too  high  to  pay.  Un- 
fortunately, even  though  experience  is  the  best 
teacher,  it  is  also  the  most  costly.  Help  us  to  hold 
to  the  place  we  have  given  these  studies  and  we  will 
render  you,  our  society,  and  our  world  a  critical 
service. 


the  humanities  at  PC 


'.  .  .  Yet  Presbyterian  College  seeks,  on 
the  basis  of  this  humanistic  interest,  to 
convert  culture  to  a  new  set  of  values.* 
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Down  the  Avenue  of  Classes 


'03 

Dr.  W.  R.  Wallace  of  Chester,  S.  C, 
a  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health's  executive  committee  for  44 
years,  was  honored  recently  in  special 
ceremonies  at  Columbia.  Gov.  Robert 
E.  McNair  paid  tribute  to  him  by  say- 
ing Dr.  Wallace  is  "the  kind  of  person 
who  makes  our  state  what  it  is  by  his 
unselfish  service  to  it."  Dr.  G.  S.  T. 
Peeples,  state  health  officer,  presented 
a  silver  bowl  to  Dr.  Wallace  on  be- 
half of  the  SC  Association  of  Public 
Health   Physicians. 


'20 

Dr.  Marshall  S.  Woodson,  perform- 
ing real  service  as  a  supply  pastor  of 
various  churches  since  his  retirement 
from  the  presidency  of  Lees  McRae 
College,  has  been  minister  of  the 
Covenant  Presbyterian  Church  of  Al- 
bany, Ga.,  for  the  past  several  months. 
His  Albany  address:  1805  Whispering 
Pines. 

'22 

Dr.    Robert   M.    Cothran   has    been 


Templeton  Leads  Johnson  Club  to  Record 

Ross  Templeton  '24  closed  out  his  tenure  as  president  of  the  Walter 
Johnson  Club  with  a  record  gift-figure  for  1965  and  an  impressive  six- 
year  total  in  support  of  PC  athletics. 

The  Charlotte  business  executive  led  the  organization  to  receipts  of 
$163,512.31  from  alumni  and  friends  in  the  1960-65  era  Last  year's 
amount  reached  $32,016.26  as  one  phase  of  PC's  Annual  Giving  Program 

Claude  Crocker,  industrial  relations  director  of  Clinton  Mills  has 
succeeded  Templeton  as  the  new  Johnson  Club  president. 


'06 

Mrs.  H.  Lan  Moore,  the  former 
Rebecca  Blackwell,  resides  at  her 
home  in  Tryon,  N.  C. 

'15 

William  P.  Anderson,  Jr.,  and  his 
wife  —  the  former  Clayte  Bailey  of 
Clinton  —  continue  to  live  in  Green- 
ville, S.  C,  at  418  Belmont  Avenue. 
Mrs.  Anderson  is  a  member  of  the 
class  of  1916. 

'19 

Otis  W.  Livingston  is  now  serving 
his  44th  year  with  the  South  Carolina 
Tax  Commission.  He  has  held  the 
position  of  Commission  chairman  for 
a  number  of  years  and  is  highly  re- 
garded nationally  in  this  field.  Liv- 
ingston is  listed  in  the  latest  edition 
of  Who's  Who  in  America.  His  ad- 
dress: 1915  College  Street,  Columbia, 
S.  C. 

J.  A.  Fuller  operates  the  Surfside 
Development  Company  at  Surfside 
Beach,  S.  C. 


practicing  for  many  years  as  a  physi- 
cian and  surgeon  in  Birmingham,  Ala 
His  address:  43  Pine  Crest  Road. 

'25 

Samuel  B.  Hayes,  Jr.,  serves  as 
vice-president  of  personnel  relations 
with  the  New  Jersey  Telephone  Com- 
pany. He  had  held  this  position  since 
1954  and  is  currently  listed  in  Who's 


Who   in  America.   His    address:    146 
Phelps  Road,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

'26 

Roy  B.  Moore  is  president  and  own- 
er of  Roy  B.  Moore,  Inc.,  trucking  firm 
with  headqurters  in  Kingsport,  Tenn. 

James  P.  Young  has,  for  the  past 
decade,  held  the  position  of  circula- 
tion director  of  Conde  Nast  Publica- 
tions, Inc.  Its  products  include  such 
favorites  as  Vogue,  House  &  Garden 
and  Glamour.  He  formerly  was  asso- 
ciated with  Time.  Young's  address  is 
11  Leith  Place,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

'28 

Col.  Louis  W.  Jackson  (Ret.)  is 
serving  as  1966  lieutenant  governor 
of  Division  Nine,  Carolinas  District  of 
Kiwanis  International.  He  lives  in 
Anderson,  S.  C,  where  he  is  presi- 
dent and  treasurer  of  Upstate  Invest- 
ments, Inc. 


'29 

James  L.  Anderson,  zone  manager 
lor  Investers  Diversified  Services  in 
Austin,  Tex.,  makes  his  home  at  714 
E.  32nd  Street. 

The  Rev.  William  Hoyt  Pruitt  holds 
the  pastorate  of  the  Bessemer  City 
fN.  C.)  Presbyterian  Church.  His  son 
—  A.  Bruce  Pruitt  —  received  his 
B.S.  degree  from  PC  last  June  and 
is  now  doing  post-graduate  work  in 


For  past  two  years  .  .  . 

Surgical  Society  Headed  By  PC  Men 

J^  PC  combination  has  led  the  South  Carolina  Surgical  Society  for 

the  past  two  years. 

Dr.  J.  Robert  Thomason  '40  of  Greenville  currently  serves  as  presi- 
dent of  this  organization  composed  of  the  surgeons  of  this  state. 

He  took  over  from  Dr.  Furman  Wallace  '37  of  Spartanburg,  who 
had  been  Surgical  Society  president  the  previous  year. 

Both  Presbyterian  College  alumni  are  recognized  among  the  out- 
standing medical  men  of  South  Carolina.  Dr.  Thomason  has  specialized 
in  thoracic  surgery.  Dr.  Wallace  recently  developed  a  new  technique 
in  surgery  for  varicose  veins. 
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Alabama  Bankers 

Two  Presbyterian  alumni 
bankers  cross  banknotes  in 
friendly  competition  in  An- 
niston,  Ala. 

E.  Guice  Potter,  Jr.  '58  is 
assistant  vice  president  of 
the  Commerical  National 
Bank  of  Anniston.  His  Blue 
Hose  competitor  there  is 
George  T.  Devore  '51,  cash- 
ier of  the  Anniston  National 
Bank. 

After  banking  hours,  the 
PC  spirit  prevails. 


weekly  newspaper  of  Columbia,  S.  C. 

'37 

Stuart  B.  Campbell,  Jr.,  practices 
as  an  attorney  and  partner  in  the  law 
firm  of  Campbell  &  Campbell,  Wythe- 
ville,  Va. 

Lt.  Col.  Victor  C.  Correll,  formerly 
of  York,  S.  C,  has  retired  from  the 
US  Air  Force  at  Ellington  AFB,  Tex., 
after  more  than  23  years'  service.  He 
was  base  civil  engineer  at  the  time  of 
his  retirement. 

Lt.  Col.  Ned  C.  Hays  received  the 
US  Air  Force  Commendation  Medal 
during  his  retirement  ceremonies  held 


'40 

Stephen  Richard  DuBose  recently 
assumed  the  position  of  administrative 
assistant  at  Whitten  Village,  South 
Carolina's  training  school  for  mentally 
handicapped  children  located  near 
Clinton.  A  former  high  school  teacher 
and  principal,  DuBose  went  to  his 
new  job  from  his  position  as  person- 
nel director  of  the  J.  P.  Stevens  tex- 
tile plant  at  Whitmire,  S.  C.  He  is 
married  to  the  former  Dorothy  Dillard 
'41  and  they  have  three  children. 

The  Rev.  Sam  T.  Lipsey,  pastor  of 
the  Pitts  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Sumter,  S.  C,  recently  was  awarded 
scouting's  highest  citation,  the  Silver 


physics    at    Clemson    on    a    teaching 
assistantship. 

Robert  B.  Caldwell  is  manager  of 
the  International  Harvester  operation 
in  East  Piont,  Ga.  He  lives  at  264 
Lamont  Drive,  Decatur,  Ga. 

'30 

Dr.  Dill  D.  Beckman.  director  of  the 
South  Carolina  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Department,  has  been  elected 
treasurer  of  the  22,000-member  Na- 
tional Rehabilitation  Association. 

Charles  S.  Rigby,  Jr.,  was  recently 
elected  secretary  of  the  Federal  Land 
Eank  of  Columbia,  S.  C.  He  became 
associated  with  this  bank  in  1952  as 
regional  manager.  Rigby  was  elected 
personnel  officer  and  administrative 
assistant  for  the  three  Farm  Credit 
Banks  in  1959  and  also  has  served  as 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Land  Bank 
since  that  time. 

'33 

Herbert  Ferguson,  general  counsel 
for  Phillips  Petroleum  Company, 
atomic  energy  division,  in  Idaho  Falls, 
Idaho,  is  the  current  president  of  the 
Ninth  Judicial  District  of  the  Idaho 
Bar  Association.  He  was  elected  by  his 
fellow  attorneys  last  summer  and  will 
serve  until  next  June.  His  address: 
246  Hartert  Dr. 

'34 

Robert  C.  Wasson  serves  as  a  com- 
missioner with  the  South  Carolina 
Tax  Commission.  A  former  state  sen- 
ator, he  lives  on  Route  3.  Laurens, 
S.  C. 

Robert  S.  Moore  of  22  Howland 
Road,  Asheville,  N.  C,  is  a  special 
agent  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. He  received  his  law  de- 
gree from  Jackson  School  of  Law. 

'35 

Miller  Montgomery  serves  as  busi- 
ness manager  of  The  Star  Reporter, 


Hicklin  Steps  to  Insurance  Veep 

LJarry  E.  Hicklin,  Jr.  '48  of  Rock  Hill,  S.  C,  has  stepped  up  to  life 
agency   vice-president   of   Standard   Life   and   Casualty    Insurance 
Company. 

He  had  served  as  agency  director  since  joining  the  firm  several 
years  ago.  Previously,  Hicklin  was  associated  with  Jefferson  Standard 
Life  Insurance  Company  as  district  manager. 

The  PC  alumnus  has  been  active  in  the  work  of  his  College,  as  a 
member  of  the  Walter  Johnson  Club  executive  council  and  as  a  director 
of  the  Alumni  Association.  He  is  a  native  of  Chester  County,  S.  C, 
married  to  the  former  Ellen  Jordan,  and  they  have  three   children. 


in  December  at  Lackland  AFB,  Tex. 
He  saw  26  years  of  active  military 
duty,  including  service  in  World  War 
II  and  the  Korean  War. 

M.  H.  Jacobs  of  Kingstree,  S.  C,  has 
been  named  executive  director  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Council,  Inc., 
for  Williamsburg  and  Lee  counties. 
He  and  wife  Marjorie  have  two  sons. 

O.  A.  Matthews  has  been  transfer- 
red by  the  Veterans  Administration 
from  Oteen,  N.  C,  to  Mountain  Home, 
Tenn.  His  new  address:  308  Arroyo 
Drive,  Garland  Acres,  Johnson  City, 
Tenn. 

'38 

John  Alfred  Wither  spoon  joined  the 
Converse  College  faculty  last  fall  as 
an  instructor  in  the  department  of 
political  science.  He  was  a  former  as- 
sistant professor  at  Columbus  College, 
Columbus,  Ga.,  and  is  a  candidate  for 
a  PhD  degree  at  Duke  University.  He 
holds  an  MA  degree  from  Lehigh 
University. 


Beaver  Award,  for  his  outstanding 
work  with  the  Pee  Dee  Area  Boy 
Scout  Council. 

'41 

W.  H.  Gauldin,  Jr.,  is  a  partner  in 
the  real  estate  and  insurance  firm  of 
Newburn  &  Gauldin,  Sarasota,  Fla. 

Pcntl  M.  Macmillan,  Jr.,  serves  as 
chairman  of  the  South  Carolina  In- 
dustrial Commission,  which  is  charged 
with  the  handling  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation claims.  His  address:  718 
Abelia  Road,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

'42 

William  F.  Young,  Jr.,  is  assistant 
supervisor  of  science  with  the  Virginia 
State  Board  of  Education.  He  operates 
out  of  the  district  office  in  Lynch- 
burg. 

'44 

Lt.  Col.  George  K.  Smith  has  been 
awarded  his  second  US  Air  Force 
Commendation  Medal  for  his  work  as 
deputy    commander    for    maintenance 
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at  Lincoln  AFB,  Neb.  He  currently  is 
stationed  at  Barksdale  AFB,  La. 

'48 

James  H.  Patterson  last  July  be- 
came the  public  education  director 
for  the  Florida  division  of  the  Ameri- 
can Cancer  Society.  He  has  been  con- 
nected in  the  field  of  service  and 
health  agencies  in  Florida  since  1951, 
except  for  a  three-year  tour  (1960- 
C3)  as  instructor  of  social  science  at 
Southeast  High  of  Bradenton,  Fla.  He 
had  a  year  of  graduate  work  in  pub- 
lic-community relations  and  educa- 
tion at  Boston  University.  Patterson 
now  lives  with  his  wife  and  two  chil- 


last  fall  by  vote  of  his  fellow  coaches. 
His  1965  football  team,  with  just  one 
loss  in  ten  games,  was  ranked  among 
the  top  two  teams  in  South  Carolina. 

Dr.  Bill  Holcombe  serves  as  super- 
intendent of  the  post  schools  at  Fort 
Bragg,  N.  C.  In  this  capacity,  he  has 
responsibility  for  5,000  children  of 
armed  forces  personnel.  His  address: 
617  Greenland  Drive,  Fayetteville, 
N.  C. 

The  Rev.  Warren  M.  Wardlaw,  for 
nine  years  pastor  of  the  Yeamans 
Park  Presbyterian  Church  of  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  recently  accepted  a  call  to 
the  Darlington  (SC)  Church.  He  sue- 


As  South  Carolina  Chairman: 

Dent  Quarterbacks  Republican  Party 

The  destiny  of  South  Carolina's  budding  Republican  Party  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  Harry  Shuler  Dent  '51.  He  assumed  the  State  chairman- 
ship of  the  party  last  fall. 

Dent  brought  to  the  position  the  political  know-how  he  had  gained 
through  the  past  eight  years  as  legislative  assistant  to  US  Senator  Strom 
Thurmond.  He  was  the  youngest  chief  legislative  assistant  on  Capital 
Hill  when  elevated  to  this  post  in  1959  at  age  27. 

Harry  Dent  and  family  have  moved  from  Washington  to  Columbia, 
where  he  practices  law.  They  reside  at  4521  Winthrop  Ave. 


dren  at  236  Gregory  Place,  West  Palm 
Beach,  Fla. 

'49 

Two  recent  honors  have  come  to 
Benjamin  F.  Ivey,  now  serving  with 
the  US  Army  Special  Forces  in  South 
Vietnam.  He  was  promoted  from 
Major  to  lieutenant  colonel  a  few 
months  after  receiving  his  second 
Army  Commendation  Medal.  The  ci- 
tation designating  the  oak  leaf  cluster 
for  the  Medal  praised  Ben  Ivey  "for 
outstanding  performance  of  duty 
while  serving  in  a  series  of  succes- 
sively demanding  positions  during  the 
period  September  1961  to  June,  1965." 
The  four-year  period  covered  his 
service  with  Company  B,  10th  Special 
Forces  Group  (Airborne),  1st  Special 
Forces,  in  Germany.  While  Ivey  is  in 
the  Far  East,  his  wife  —  the  former 
Kent  Wysor  —  and  children  are  liv- 
ing in  Clinton. 

'50 

Claude  Howe,  head  coach  at  Clinton 
High  School,  was  named  "coach  of  the 
year"  of  the  Eastern  AA  Conference 


ceeds  the  Rev.  J.  Witherspoon  Dun- 
lap  '29  in  that  pulpit  and  thereby 
sustains  a  long  tradition  of  PC  alumni 
serving  the  Darlington  pastorate. 

'52 

Dr.  Henry  B.  Burton  recently  be- 
came the  first  fulltime  psychiatrist 
to  be  associated  with  the  Greenville 
(SC)  Mental  Health  Center.  Before 
taking  up  his  Greenville  work  last 
July,  he  was  a  psychiatrist  at  the 
Medical  College  Hospital  in  Charles- 
ton. 

T.  W.  Edwards,  Jr.,  is  a  manufac- 
turer's agent  with  the  Crawford  Door 
Company  in  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

The  Rev.  John  Love,  pastor  of  the 
Woodruff  (SC)  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  has  just  been  presented  the 
local  Jaycees'  "distinguished  service" 
award. 

'53 

Dr.  Richard  L.  Childers,  assistant 
professor  of  physics  at  the  University 
of  South  Carolina,  has  been  named 
regional  counselor  for  the  state  by  the 


American  Association  of  Physics 
Teachers  and  the  American  Institute 
of  Physics.  In  this  position,  he  will 
work  with  educational  authorities  in 
South  Carolina  to  improve  the  quality 
of  high  school  physics  teaching. 

The  Rev.  Lawton  Daugherty  has 
been  for  the  past  year  pastor  of  the 
historic  Upper  Long  Cane  Presby- 
terian Church  near  Abbeville,  S.  C. 

Enoch  Harding,  Jr.,  last  summer 
stepped  into  the  newly  created  posi- 
tion of  product  manager,  dress  manu- 
facturing, for  the  Oxford  Manufac- 
turing Company.  He  assumed  com- 
plete supervision  of  dress  production 
in  the  South  for  the  Atlanta-based 
garment  firm.  Oxford  markets  a  full 
line  of  men's,  women's  and  children's 
outer  garments  and  has  annual  sales 
reported  at  $80  million.  Prior  to  this 
move,  Harding  had  been  associated 
with  the  Stone  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany for  18  years,  the  last  eight  as 
Columbia  division  manager. 

Joh:i  E.  Willingham  of  Joanna,  S.  C, 
is  now  serving  as  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  Durst  Plant  No.  8  of 
Greenwood  (SC)  Mills.  He  held  a 
similar  position  with  the  Joanna  Mills 
before  this  company  was  purchased 
by  Greenwood.  Willingham  is  mar- 
ried to  the  former  Juanita  Franks  '46, 
and  they  have  three  children. 

The  Rev.  A.  B.  Plexico  has  become 
pastor  of  the  Good  Hope  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Iva,  S.  C,  after  serving  two 
churches  near  Blackstock,  S.  C. 

Dr.  Jerry  Medlock  practices  dentis- 
try at  Lockhart,  Tex.  His  address:  212 
West  San  Antonio  Street. 


Cornwell  Honored 

Samuel  T.  Cornwell  '55  of 
Charlotte  has  been  awarded 
the  Charlotte  -  Mecklenburg 
Jaycees'  "distinguished  serv- 
ice award"  for  1965. 

He  was  cited  for  his  work 
as  a  Jaycee  director  and 
chairman  of  Project  Park- 
shell,  service  in  the  United 
Appeal  and  American  Can- 
cer Society  drives  and  as  a 
church  officer. 

An  underwriter  for  Pilot 
Life  Insurance  Company, 
Cornwell  was  named  Char- 
lotte's "young  man  of  the 
year"  several  years  ago  and 
is  president-elect  of  the  Pres- 
byterian College  Alumni  As- 
sociation. 


Spring,   1966 
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Seven  Master's  of  Recent  Vintage 

Among  the  numerous  PC  alumni  engaged  in  post-graduate  work  in 
professional  and  graduate  schools,  here  are  seven  who  have  earned 
master's  degrees  in  recent  months: 

Robert  R.  Hafner  III,  '59,  MS,  hospital  administration,  Duke  Uni- 
versity 

John  Vernon  Hamby,  '58,  MEd,  Furman  University 

Davis  R.  Holland,  Jr.  '60,  MEd,  Furman  University 

John  Michael  Marr,  '63,  MS,  economics,  Clemson  University 

Milton  Cooper  Mayes,  '60,  MLbrn.,  Emory  University 

Max  Winston  Walker,  '63,  MS,  zoology,  Clemson  University 

Mildred  Christine  Wilson,  '63,  MA,  mathematics,  Kent  State  Uni- 
versity. 


'54 

Clyde  H.  Beaumont,  after  spending 
nine  years  with  the  Travelers  Insur- 
ance Company,  recently  became  affil- 
iated with  the  E.  H.  Crump  &  Com- 
pany Insurance  Agency  of  Memphis, 
Tenn.  He  also  has  attained  the 
O.P.C.U.  insurance  designation.  Beau- 
mont and  his  family  reside  at  4912 
Welchire  Ave.,  Memphis. 

The  Rev.  Robert  B.  Smith  last  June 
moved  from  his  pastorate  in  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  to  become  minister  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Tupelo,  Miss. 
He  and  wife  Rita  and  two  sons  live 
at  344  North  Church  St. 

'55 

Jack  Pope,  Jr.,  is  an  insurance 
underwriter  with  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company,  operating 
out  of  the  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  district 
office.  He  continues  to  reside  in 
Thomasville,  Ga.,  at  415  Myrtle  Dr. 

'56 

Dr.  Kenneth  N.  Baker,  Jr.,  recently 
opened  an  office  for  the  practice  of 
dentistry  at  Fort  Walton  Beach,  Fla. 
He  moved  there  from  Anderson,  S.  C, 
and  currently  resides  at  2  Sotir 
Avenue. 

'57 

Hugh  B.  Betchman,  Jr.,  is  associate 
athletic  director  and  coach  of  base- 
ball and  basketball  at  Furman  High 
School  near  Sumter,  S.  C.  He  lives  in 
Sumter  at  1982  Ashby  Road. 

Charles  Dukes  is  an  underwriter 
with  the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
He  and  his  wife  and  three  children 
reside  at  2685  Warwick  Circle  NE. 


'58 

Julian  Butler,  Jr.,  has  been  appoint- 
ed the  first  director  of  guidance,  coun- 
seling and  testing  services  for  the 
Clayton  (Ga.)  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. As  such,  he  will  direct  the 
program  of  guidance  services  in  the 
28  schools  of  the  county  system  and 
will  serve  as  psychological  examiner 
for  the  division  of  exceptional  chil- 
dren. Butler  had  been  head  counselor 
at  the  North  Clayton  High  School  in 
College  Park,  Ga.,  for  the  past  five 
years.  He  presently  is  studying  for 
his  PhD  degree  in  school  psychology 
at  the  University  of  Georgia.  Current 
address:  3931  Northwest  Dr.,  College 
Park,  Ga. 

Z.  Jordan  Drake,  Jr.,  is  a  field  su- 
pervisor with  the  Travelers  Insurance 
Company  in  Columbia,  S.  C,  and  has 
just  completed  a  term  as  president  of 
the  East  Columbia  Jaycees.  He  and 
wife  and  three  sons  live  at  4032  Webb 
Court. 

'58 

Larry  Brown  recently  became  ter- 
ritorial manager  of  Coty  Cosmetics, 
a  division  of  Chas.  Pfizer  Company. 
He  has  been  operating  out  of  Green- 
ville, SC,  but  will  soon  move  back  to 
hometown  Charlotte,  N.  C,  as  a  more 
central  location.  Prior  to  this  position, 
Brown  was  for  four  years  accounts 
supervisor  with  Campbell  Soup  Com- 
pany. He  is  married  to  the  former 
Mary  June  Chastain  of  Greenville 
and  they  have  a  young  son  and  daugh- 
ter. 

'59 

Robert  R.  Hafner  III  has  assumed 
the  duties  of  administrative  assistant 
at  the  Columbia  (SC)  hospital.  He 
went    there    from    Duke    University 


after  receiving  his  master's  degree  in 
hospital  administration. 

Toby  A.  Hunter  holds  the  position 
of  revenue  officer  with  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  Affiliated  with  the 
Columbia  district  office  since  last 
July,  he  resides  in  Florence,  S.  C,  at 
939  Sherwood  Drive. 

Don  A.  Hyde  is  manager  of  the 
Credit  Bureau  of  Gadsden,  Ala.,  a 
division  of  The  Credit  Bureau,  Inc. 
He  may  be  reached  at  PO  Box  606, 
Gadsden. 

'60 

The  Rev.  Donald  Ray  Hendrix,  after 
receiving  his  degree  from  Columbia 
Theological  Seminary  last  May,  be- 
came assistant  minister  of  the  Central 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.  In  this  capacity  he  has  special 
responsibility  for  directing  the  edu- 
cational program  of  the  church. 

Milton  C.  Mayes,  who  received  his 
master's  degree  in  librarianship  at 
Emory  University  last  spring,  is  now 
associated  with  the  library  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  at  Chicago  Circle. 


'61 

Roger  "Mac"  Copeland  serves  as 
conference  coordinator  with  the  ex- 
tension division  of  the  University  of 
Georgia  in  Athens.  He  is  associated 
with  the  Georgia  Center  for  Continu- 
ing Education. 

Dr.  William  Singleton  Ogden  is 
presently  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
interns  at  the  University  of  Virginia 
Hospital,  Charlottesville,  Va.  He  was 
graduated  with  top  honors  last  June 
from  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia, 
where  he  had  served  as  president  of 
his  freshman  class  and  of  Alpha 
Omega  Alpha  national  honor  medical 
fraternity.  After  completing  his  in- 
ternship, Ogden  plans  to  return  to 
the  Medical  College  of  Georgia  to 
take  one  year  of  surgery  and  finish 
in  orthepedic  surgery  after  his  two 
years  in  the  army.  He  is  married  to 
the  former  Wil  Lou  Gray,  and  they 
have  two  young  children,  Bill,  Jr., 
and  Margaret  Kea. 

Evin  Varner  is  now  associated  with 
the  Henderson  Advertising  Agency  of 
Greenville,  S.  C.  His  address:  Box 
5392-B  Greenville,  S.  C. 

Alvin  Whitmire  has  been  named 
executive  vice-president  of  Barcraft 
Homes,  Inc.,  mobile  homes  manufac- 
turers of  near  Clinton.  He  previously 
was  purchasing  director  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Lloyd  Wayne  Wiggins  received  his 
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bachelor  of  divinity  degree  from  the 
Southwestern  Baptist  Thoelogical 
Seminary  at  the  mid-winter  com- 
mencement exercises,  in  January, 
1965. 

'62 

A.  Philip  Bell  became  associated 
with  the  Citizens  and  Southern  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Atlanta  last  August, 
after  being  discharged  from  the 
Army.  He  is  taking  courses  offered 
by  the  American  Institute  of  Bank- 
ing. His  address:  2911  Monterey 
Drive,  Decatur,   Ga. 

Billy  Ray  Ladd  is  teaching  this 
year  in  the  Jefferson  (Ky.)  County 
School  System.  His  address  is:  Rt.  4, 
Box  36,  Richmond,  Ky. 

Clifton  R.  Saverance,  Jr.,  during  the 
past  fall  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
first  lieutenant  in  the  US  Army.  At 
the  time  he  was  assistant  range  of- 
ficer at  Fort  Polk,  La.  His  current 
address:  1555 — A,  Acacia  Street, 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

'63 

George  L.  Powell,  working  on  his 
doctorate  in  chemistry  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  is  one  of  56 
recipients  named  for  the  coveted 
Shell  Oil  Fellowship.  He  has  been 
on  a  teaching  fellowship  at  UNC  since 
finishing  PC. 

Carter  L.  Redd,  Jr.,  is  in  the  elec- 
tric sales  department  of  the  South 
Carolina  Electric  and  Gas  Company. 
His  home  address:  517  Waccamaw 
Ave.,  Columbia. 


Schwartz  Awarded  Oxford  Grant 

n  fellowship  to  attend  Oxford  University  has  been  awarded  Maurice 
Schwartz,  Presbyterian  College  honor  graduate  of  the  class  of  1961. 
Dr.  K.  Nolon  Carter,  chairman  of  the  PC  chemistry  department, 
said  his  former  star  student  has  received  a  National  Science  Foundation 
post-doctoral  fellowship  to  attend  the  renowned  English  university  and 
study  under  Dr.  C.  A.  Coulson,  world  authority  in  the  field  of  atomic 
and  molecular  structure. 

Added  laurels,  Schwartz  recently  earned  his  PhD  in  chemistry  from 
the  Vanderbilt  University  graduate  school.  He  entered  Vanderbilt  on 
a  Woodrow  Wilson  Fellowship  immediately  after  graduating  with 
highest  honors  from  Presbyterian  College. 


Norman  Snellgroves  is  employed 
with  the  General  Electric  Credit  Cor- 
poration in  Fayetteville,  N.  C.  He  and 
wife  Julia  and  two  children  reside 
at    110   Pinecrest   Drive. 

'64 

Tommy  Estes  III  is  associated  with 
Crawford  and  Company  as  an  insur- 
ance adjuster  in  Saginaw,  Mich.  His 
address:   1807  Allegan  St. 

Arthur  H.  McQueen,  Jr.,  currently 
studying  at  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  law  school,  has  been  selected 
for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Army 
and  granted  excess  leave  to  complete 
his  law  degree  requirements.  After 
graduation  from  law  school,  he  will 
enter  the  US  Army  as  a  first  lieuten- 
ant in  the  judge  advocate  general's 
corps. 


46'  i   continue  study  .  .  . 

Graduate  Schools  Claim  '65  Class 

porty-six  percent  of  PC's  recently  graduated  class  of  1965  responding 
to  survey  planned  to  continue  their  education  with  post-graduate 
studies  that  began  last  fall. 

Among  the  82  members  of  the  124-man  class  who  indicated  plans, 
38  were  headed  directly  to  graduate  and  professional  schools.  Armed 
forces  claimed  21;  business,  14;  and  education,  6. 

Ten  of  the  38  entering  post-graduate  study  received  special  grants, 
such  as  assistantships  or  fellowships.  William  C.  Gillespie,  for  example, 
was  awarded  a  three-year  National  Defense  Education  Act  fellowship 
to  study  economics  at  Clemson  University. 

The  most  popular  fields  are  theology  and  science,  with  ten  each. 
Within  the  broad  area  of  science,  six  graduates  headed  for  medical 
schools,  two  for  graduate  work,  in  physics  and  one  each  in  chemistry 
and  biology.  Four  entered  law  schools;  four,  graduate  schools  of  eco- 
nomics; and  three  each  continued  study  in  English,  history  and  educa- 
tion. 

Future  post-graduate  study  also  is  planned  by  some  of  the  grad- 
uates after  service  in  the  armed  forces. 


'65 

A.  Wellborn  Gregg  is  affiliated  with 
the  Texas  Eastern  Transmission 
Corporation  as  a  programmer  in  the 
Shreveport,  La.,  office.  He  and  his 
wife,  the  former  Sandra  George  '64, 
make  their  home  at  302  Kings  High- 
way, Shreveport. 

Melinda  Gaines  teaches  eighth  and 
ninth-grade  English  at  Southwest  De- 
Kalb  High  School  in  Decatur,  Ga.  Her 
address:  250  Second  Avenue. 

Glen  Browder  is  now  on  the  sports 
staff  of  The  Atlanta  Journal  afternoon 
newspaper  and  resides  at  3423  Pied- 
mont Road,  Atlanta. 

Three  '65  graduates  now  studying 
at  the  Medical  College  of  South  Caro- 
lina are  Thomas  E.  Heron  III,  Alex- 
ander Patrick  and  Charles  M.  Jordan. 

Entering  theological  seminaries 
were  these  five  at  Columbia  Semi- 
nary: John  Boyer,  Hunter  Coleman, 
Hubert  G.  Wardlaw,  Jr.,  Donald  L. 
Bowling  and  Henry  T.  Knox  .  .  .  also 
Ray  Summerlin,  Union  Seminary; 
John  L.  Setzler,  the  Lutheran  Semi- 
nary; and  James  S.  Long,  South- 
eastern Baptist  Seminary. 

'66 

James  B.  Troutt,  airman  third  class 
at  Patrick  Air  Force  Base,  Fla.,  out- 
classed outstanding  airmen  of  higher 
grades  to  become  Patrick's  "No.  1 
Outstanding  Serviceman  of  the 
Month"  last  fall.  Troutt  operates  data 
processing  machines  in  the  office  of 
the  comptroller  at  Patrick.  He  is 
married  to  the  former  Juanita  Den- 
nis of  Cocoa,  Fla.,  and  they  live  in 
the  South  Housing  Area,  Patrick  AFB. 
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Born  to  —  Mrs.  Patsy  Harmon 
Troutman  and  Dennis  F.  Trontnian  '49 
of  Charlotte,  N.  C.  —  a  daughter, 
Alison  Elizabeth  —  on  February  16, 
1965. 

Born  to  —  Mrs.  Grace  Young  Ham- 
ilton '50  and  Alva  Romayne  Hamilton 
'52  of  Easley,  S.  C,  a  daughter,  Nancy 
Irene  —  on  January  22,  1966. 

Born  to  —  Mrs.  Rae  Mclntyre 
Hunter  and  Herbert  Wallace  Hunter 
'53  of  Columbia,  S.  C.  —  a  daughter, 
Judy  Suzanne  —  on  May  31,  1965. 

Born  to  —  Mrs.  Rita  Buckner  Smith 
and  Robert  B.  Smith  '54  of  Tupelo, 
Miss.  —  a  son,  Kenneth  Boynton  — 
on  April  16,  1965. 

Born  to  —  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H. 
Alexander  '55  of  Bishopville,  S.  C. — 
a  daughter,  Martha  Wilson  —  on 
September  14,  1965. 

Born  to  —  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P. 
Newsome  '55  of  Atlanta,  Ga.  —  a  son, 
John  William  —  on  August  25,  1965. 

Born  to  —  Mrs.  Rebecca  Price  Patte 
and   Caplan    Chris   Patte    '56    of   US 


Army   in   Europe  —  a   son,   Edward 
Raymond  Patte  —  on  January  26,  1966. 

Born  to  —  Mrs.  Dorothy  Bates 
Baker  and  Dr.  Kenneth  N.  Baker,  Jr. 
'56  of  Fort  Walton  Beach,  Fla.,  a  son 
Kenneth  Norton,  III — on  January  14, 
1966. 

Born  to  —  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W. 
Johnson,  Jr.,  '56  of  Charleston,  S.  C. 
—  a  son,  Arthur  Norman  ■ —  on  August 
24,    1965. 

Born  to  —  Mrs.  Bobbie  W  a  r  d  e  1 1 
Yates  and  Walter  Lionel  Yates  '56  of 
Charleston,  S.  C.  —  a  son,  Richard 
Lionel  —  on  January  12,  1965. 

Born  to  —  Mrs.  Priscilla  Dickson 
Eichelberger  '57  and  Hugh  Lee  Eichel- 
berger,  Jr.,  '59  of  Hendersonville, 
N.  C.  —  a  son,  Hugh  Lee,  III  ■ —  on 
November   11,   1965. 

Born  to — Mr.  and  Mrs  Guy  Griffith 
Smith  '58  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  —  a  son, 
Guy  Griffith,  III  —  on  December  2, 
1965. 

Born  to  —  Mrs.  Murphree  Taylor 
and  Charles  A.  Taylor  '58  of  Mans- 


field, La.  —  a  son,  Paul  Andrew  —  on 
February  1,  1965. 

Born  to  — ■  Mrs.  Carolyn  Clarke 
Bean  and  Robert  L.  Bean,  Jr.,  '60  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.  —  a  daughter,  Janet 
Lynn  —  on  April  17,  1965. 

Born  to  —  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rohe  Neil 
Eshbaugh  '61  of  Louisville,  Ky.  —  a 
son,  Rohe  Neil,  Jr.  —  on  June  29,  1965. 

Born  to  —  Mrs.  Dorothy  Staton 
Land  and  George  M.  Lane  '62  of  De- 
catur, Ga.  —  a  son,  Todd  Kevin  —  on 
June  23,  1965. 

Born  to  —  Mrs.  Nancy  Thackston 
Nettles  and  H.  Heyward  Nettles  '62  of 
Charleston,  S.  C.  —  a  daughter,  Rhett 
McCall  —  on  October  18,  1965. 

Born  to  —  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  B. 
Bell  '64  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.  —  a 
daughter,  Kimberly  Brooks  —  on  July 
31,  1965. 

Born  to  —  Mrs.  Carma  Hume  and 
John  Carl  Boyer  '65  of  Decatur,  Ga. 

—  a  son,  John  Carl,  Jr.  —  on  August 
31,  1965. 

Born  to  —  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  W. 
Carr,  Jr.,  '62  of  Spartanburg,  S.  C.  — 
a  daughter,  Ann  Bryan  —  on  August 
6,  1965. 

Born  to  ■ —  Mrs.  Julia  Maxwell 
Snellgrove  and  Norman  W.  Snellgrove 
'63  of  Fayetteville,  N.  C,  —  a  son, 
Ross  —  on  June  16,  1965. 

Born  to  —  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  R. 
Newman,  Jr.,  '65  of  Greenville,  S.  C. 

—  a  daughter,  Jean  Montgomery  —  on 
January  2,  1966. 


Married  —  Miss  Jessie  Aiken 
Hodges  to  William  Howard  Kryder 
'44  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  on  June  17, 
1965. 

Married  ■ —  Miss  Mary  Thurmond 
Tompkins  to  Ted  Barron  Freeman  '54 
of  Mt.  Pleasant,  S.  C,  on  November 
27.  1965. 

Married  —  Miss  Adelyn  Eugenia 
Perry  to  John  Gilbert  Taylor,  Jr.,  '58 
of  Macon,  Ga.,  on  January  15,  1966. 

Married  —  Miss  Betty  Lou  Pace  to 
Jimmy  Dean  Bass,  Jr.,  '59  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  on  September  4,  1965. 

Married  —  Miss  Margaret  Irons 
Fretwell  to  Douglas  Charles  Mc- 
Dougald.  Jr.,  '61  of  Anderson,  S.  C, 
on  April  17,  1965. 

Married  —  Miss  Eugenia  Gillespie 
Sykes  to  Maurice  Edward  Schwartz 
'61  of  Oxford,  England  on  December 
24,  1965. 

Married  —  Miss  Linda  Marie  Ashley 
to  Donald  Bernard  Boling  '62  of 
Greenwood,  S.  C,  on  June  19,   1965. 

Married  —  Miss  Judy  Wane  Bostic 
to  Kenneth  Dixon  Acker  '63  of  Pick- 


Weddings 


ens,  S.  C,  on  December  18,  1965. 

Married  —  Miss  Lynn  Ethel  Tropy 
to  William  Wirt  Skinner  '63  of  Alex- 
andra, Va.,  on  June  11,  1965. 

Married  —  Miss  Sharon  Ann  Davis 
to  Thomas  Allan  Cook,  Jr.,  '63  of  Co- 
lumbia, S.  C,  on  July  31,  1965. 

Married  —  Miss  Rebecca  C.  Earnest 
'63  to  Paul  Fiske  of  New  York,  on 
May  29,  1965. 

Married  —  Miss  Mary  McLaurin 
Mitchell  to  Frederick  Franklin  Saund- 
ers, Jr.,  '63  of  Stone  Mountain,  Ga., 
on   December  18,   1965. 

Married  — ■  Miss  C  a  n  d  a  c  e  Lynn 
Clare  to  Frank  E.  Cooper,  III  '64  of 
Tampa,  Fla.,  on  July  30,   1965. 

Married  —  Miss  Emily  Ann  Davis 
to  David  Barry  Whitman  '64  of  Clin- 
ton, S.  C,  on  June  13,  1965. 

Married  —  Miss  Joyce  Johnson  to 
Charles  Thurman  Copley  '65  of  Aiken, 
S.  C,  on  June  5,  1965. 

Married  —  Miss  Jo  Ann  Phillips  to 
Charles  Hynes  English.  Jr.,  '65  of  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  on  August  28,  1965. 

Married  —  Miss    Dorothy    Lenora 


Clary  to  Arthur  Crosswell  McCall.  Jr., 
'65  of  Greenville,  S.  C,  on  July  10, 
1965. 

Married  —  Miss  Slyvia  Adair  Sum- 
merville  '65  to  Charles  McCullough 
Gaf fney,  Jr.  of  Clinton,  S.  C,  on 
August   14,   1965. 

Married  —  Miss  Gaye  Wilson  Pitt 
to  Donald  Robert  Mucci  '65  of  Rocky 
Mount,  N.  C,  on  July  10,  1965. 

Married  —  Miss  Judith  Elaine  Har- 
relson  to  James  Clifford  Settle  '65  of 
Asheville,  N.  C,  on  October  2,  1965. 

Married  —  Miss  Sharron  L.  McCabe 
to  Garry  Michael  Smith  '65  of  Garden 
City,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  on  June  19,  1965. 

Married  —  Miss  Sandra  Salena  Mc- 
Carter  '65  of  Clover  to  Donald  L.  War- 
lick  '65  of  LaGrange,  Ga.,  on  June  4, 
1965. 

Married  —  Miss  Sarah  Anne  Beden- 
bough  to  Furman  Edward  Ott,  Jr., 
student  of  Laurens,  S.  C,  on  May  29, 
1965. 

Married  —  Miss  Carolyn  Hovas  to 
Henry  Bryan  Parks,  student  of 
Greenville,  S.  C,  on  August  14,  1965. 
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H.  Grice  Hunt  '24 


Herman  Grice  Hunt,  class  of  1924, 
died  at  a  Greenville  (SC)  hospital  on 
January  12,  1966,  after  an  extended 
illness.  He  was  61. 

A  top-selling  insurance  underwriter 
and  member  of  the  "Million  Dollar 
Roundtable"  for  a  number  of  years, 
he  had  been  general  agent  for  Provi- 
dent Life  and  Accident  Insurance 
Company  since  1934.  He  was  a  partner 
in  the  Hunt  and  DuPree  Agency  of. 
Greenville. 

Grice  Hunt  served  Presbyterian 
College  as  regional  co-chairman  of 
the  1956  Damiond  Jubilee  develop- 
ment campaign  and  as  president  of 
the  local  alumni  organization.  He  was 
awarded  PC's  Alumni  Gold  P  Award 
"for  outstanding  accomplishments  in 
his  chosen  field"  in  1956. 

A  native  of  Owings,  S.  C,  he  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  a  son  and  daughter. 


Completed  Careers 


Laurence  E.  Brown  '25 

Laurence  Edwin  Brown  '25  of  Ashe- 
ville,  N.  C,  died  at  age  70  in  the 
Oteen  (NC)  Veterans  Hospital  on 
December  20,  1965. 

He  served  as  sheriff  of  Buncombe 
(NC)  County  for  almost  half  his  life- 
time, and  had  been  elected  president 
of  both  the  National  and  the  North 
Carolina  Sheriff's  associations. 

Brown  first  was  elected  sheriff  in 
1926.  He  served  continuously,  except 
for  a  1928-30  break,  until  1962.  Dur- 
ing this  time  he  earned  a  national 
reputation  among  law  enforcement 
officials  for  his  progressive  methods 
of  crime  prevention  and  detection 
and  for  his  work  against  juvenile  de- 
linquency. 

The  alumnus  was  born  in  Black 
Mountain,  N.  C.  His  brother  Cary 
came  with  him  to  PC  and  was  fatally 
injured  in  a  football  practice  scrim- 
mage here.  Laurence  Brown  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife  and  three  sons. 

Isaac  A.  Phifer,  Jr.  '26 

Dr.  Isaac  Avery  Phifer,  Jr.  '26  died 
suddenly  at  his  Spartanburg,  S.  C, 
home  on  October  27,  1965.  He  was  60. 

A  native  of  Spartanburg,  he  was 
a  neurologist,  a  member  of  the  In- 
ternational College  of  Surgeons  and 
diplomate  of  the  American  Board  of 
Neurology  as  well  as  other  medical 
organizations. 

Phifer  attended  Wofford,  as  well  as 
PC,  and  was  graduated  from  the 
South  Carolina  Medical  College.  He 
interned  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Among  the  survivors  are  his  wife, 
son  Robert  F.  Phifer  III  '65  and  half- 
brother  John  E.  Phifer  '53. 


Alexander  M.  Simpson  '26 

Death  came  at  64  to  the  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Mcllwain  Simpson  '26  of  Latta, 
S.  C,  on  November  5,  1965.  He  suf- 
fered a  heart  attack. 

Simpson  had  served  as  pastor  of 
the  Latta  Presbyterian  Church  since 
1953  and  prior  to  that  been  minister 
to  churches  in  Jefferson,  McBee  and 
Society  Hill,  S.  C. 

A  native  of  Waxhaw,  N.  C,  he  re- 
ceived his  bachelor  of  divinity  degree 
from  Columbia  Theological  Seminary 
in  1929.  His  wife  survives. 

Bartow  S.  Shaw  '29 

Bartow  Soloman  Shaw,  58-year-old 
Sumter,  S.  C,  lumberman,  died  sud- 
denly on  November  8,  1965.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  class  of  1929. 

The  PC  alumnus  was  a  partner  in 
the  Shaw  Lumber  Company  and  as- 
sociated with  Alderman-Shaw  Com- 
pany. He  was  born  in  Alcolu,  S.  C, 
and  was  a  graduate  of  Kelly  (Tex.) 
Air  Force  School  after  finishing  Pres- 
byterian. 

Among  the  survivors  are  his  wife 
Esther  Boney  Shaw,  son  B.  S.  Shaw, 
Jr.,  daughter  Mrs.  Paul  Lamb  III  and 
brothers  D.  Charles  Shaw  '21  and  P. 
Whit  Shaw. 

Lawrence  S.  Reddeck  '43 

Lawrence  Smith  "Pinky"  Reddeck 
'43  died  on  November  6,  1965,  in  the 
Clinton  hospital  after  a  brief  illness. 
He  was  43  years  old. 

A  native  of  Greensboro,  N.  C,  Red- 
deck  had  lived  in  Clinton  for  22 
years.  After  finishing  PC  and  World 
War  II  service  in  the  Army,  he  re- 
turned here  to  become  active  in  the 


business,  civic  and  religious  life  of 
the  community.  He  was  associated 
with  the  Citizens  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Association  as  a  director  and 
secretary-treasurer  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  Early  in  his  career,  he  taught 
for  two  years  at  Darlington  School  for 
boys  in  Rome,  Ga. 

The  survivors  include  his  wife  and 
two  sons. 

Moody  R.  Roberts  '48 

An  automobile  accident  near  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  claimed  the  life  of 
Moody  Randall  "Bob"  Roberts  '48  on 
November  2,  1965.  He  was  39. 

A  resident  of  his  native  North 
Augusta,  S.  C,  Roberts  was  employed 
by  Peachtree  Doors  of  Atlanta  and 
was  on  a  business  trip  at  the  time  of 
the  accident.  He  had  previously  been 
southeastern  district  sales  manager 
for  Sun  Valley  Industries,  Inc. 

Just  two  weeks  before  his  death, 
Roberts  had  been  elected  to  serve  on 
the  executive  council  of  the  Walter 
Johnson  Club.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  three  daughters  and  two  sons. 

Paul  B.  Martin  '51 

Paul  Bruce  Martin,  class  of  1951, 
died  unexpectedly  at  age  37  at  his 
Columbia,  S.  C,  home  on  August  13, 
1965. 

He  was  a  general  agent  with  the 
Pilot  Life  Insurance  Company.  Be- 
cause of  his  interest  in  the  field,  he 
had  been  president  of  the  General 
Agents  and  Managers  Association  in 
Columbia.  Earlier  in  his  career,  Mar- 
tin coached  in  the  Cooper  River 
School  District  in  Charleston. 

His  wife,  a  son  and  daughter  sur- 
vive. 
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COED  QUEENS 


PC  men  recognized  their  coeds  this  session  in 
that  realm  dearest  to  a  woman's  heart — her  beauty — 
by  selecting  two  campus  lovelies  as  queens  of  special 
dominion.  They  inaugurated  the  title  of  Freshman 
Queen  and  selected  Karen  Weaver  of  Decatur,  Ga., 
to  wear  it.  In  the  voting  for  Homecoming  Queen, 
they  elected  Amelia  Nichols  of  Clinton  from  among 
a  large  field  of  outside  entries. 

South  Carolina  Governor  Robert  E.  McNair 
shared  in  the  recognition  of  PC's  fully  franchised 
women  students  by  participating  in  the  Homecoming 
crowning  ceremonies. 


/ 


i 


Freshman  Queen  Karen  Weaver  of  De- 
catur, Ga.,  receives  her  crown  from  Ray 
Combs  of  Bradenton,  Fla.,  head  of  class. 


Governor  McNair  places  the  tiara  upon 
the  head  of  Amelia  Nichols,  Clinton  sen- 
ior who  reigned  as  Homecoming  Queen. 
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Alumni  President  Ed  Graham  (far  right)  installs  the  new  Cornwell,  Bill  Hamilton,  Buddy  McLaughlin,  Hub  Hunter, 
alumni  officers  in  this  Homecoming  ceremony.  They  Ted  Howie,  Pitts  DeLorme  and  Graham.  New  officers  not 
are,    1.    to    r.:     Fred    Stallworth,     Walter     Gosnell,     Sam      present  for  the  occasion:  Henry  M.  Hay,  Jr.,  and  Paul  Cobb. 


Homecoming 
Recognition 


New  Alumni  Officers 

New  1966  officers  and  directors  have  assumed 
their  positions  at  the  helm  of  the  Presbyterian  Col- 
lege Alumni  Association  after  being  elected  via  mail 
ballot. 

While  Dr.  Dill  D.  Beckman  '30  of  Columbia,  S.  C, 
moved  in  as  alumni  trustee  representative,  Walter 
H.  Gosnell  '31  of  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  stepped  up  to 
the  Association  presidency  succeeding  Dr.  James 
Edward  Graham  '35  of  Charleston. 

Sam  Cornwell  '55  of  Charlotte  is  the  new  presi- 
dent-elect; Pitts  DeLorme  '47  of  Sumter,  S.  C,  vice- 
president;  and  Herbert  Hunter  '53  of  Columbia,  S.  C, 
secretary-treasurer. 

New  South  Carolina  directors  are  Henry  M.  Hay, 
Jr.  '53  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  Ted  Howie  '56  of  Greenville 
and  I.  J.  L.  McLaughlin  '43  of  Florence.  They  join 
current  directors  Blair  Baldwin  '58  of  Columbia, 
Harry  Hicklin  '48  of  Rock  Hill  and  William  P.  Jacobs 
III  '40  of  Clinton. 

Incoming  Georgia  directors  Paul  Cobb  '31  of 
Atlanta  and  William  Hamilton  '55  of  Decatur  join 
John  P.  Newsome  '55  of  Atlanta  and  A.  Statham 
Quinn  '42  of  Augusta  on  the  board. 

North  Carolina  is  represented  by  new  director 
Fred  Stallworth  '31  of  Charlotte  and  holdover  Ray 
Crowson  '48,  also  of  Charlotte. 


The  1965  Alumni  Service  Award  went  to 
Tom  Addison  '38  of  Clinton,  shown  at 
right    receiving    it    from    Walter    Gosnell. 

"For  outstanding  accomplishments  in 
his  chosen  field,"  insurance  executive 
Henry  J.  McLaurin  '25  of  Detroit 
was  awarded  the  1965  Alumni  Gold  P. 
He    is     presented    it    by     Dr.     Weersing. 
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